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This picture of the 506-year-old 
Pancake Day Race at Olney, Eng- 
land, sparked Quaker Oats’ public 
relations department to organize 
an international competitive event. 
This year the imported tradition 
took U. S. roots, bringing with it 
international goodwill, benefits for 
the whole food industry, and a new 
pre-Lenten holiday. (Story on page 
17.) 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


@ What did the Buchanan Lobby Probe 

-e? It is completed, the final report filed. 
Bert C. Goss writes from his Washington 
background, pointing out the unrefuted ac- 
cusations listed in its “findings” that all PR 
men must consider seriously. 


¢ Public relations advertising was the sub- 
ject presented for panel discussion by one 
of the New York Chapter’s “workshops 
recently. Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., chairman 
of the event, reports the discussion for 
JourNaL readers. 


@ Procter & Gamble has been holding an- 
nual report meetings for employees for 64 
years. These “dividend days” provide em- 
plovees and their families with firsthand 
Frowledge of the progress of the com- 
= profit sharing plan, pensions and sick 


efits. 


@ PR Question of the Month—a new 
JounNaL feature, tabulates the answers 
given by a panel of PRSA members to the 
question: “What previous experience best 
fits a person for public relations work?” 


@ Voting is everybody’s job, says the Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation, and outlines the 
steps being taken to make the American 
electorate more articulate at the polls. 


@ Stockholder reports—plain or fancy? Al- 
legheny Ludlum Steel Company asked its 
shareholders and got some interesting re- 
actions. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE. 


The PRSA Awards 


AVING ACCEPTED THE REPORT of its Committee 

to Study Awards Procedures last December, 

the PRSA will resume granting its Annual Awards 
hereafter, beginning with the 1951 Convention. 

The awards recommended by the Committee 
are two in number, one to be given in recognition 
of an outstanding job or program of public rela- 
tions, the other for “the greatest contribution to 
the advancement of public relations.” Both 
awards will by preference go to practicing public 
relations people. No award will be made unless 
the case for an award is clear and adequate. None 
will be given because of publicity value, or pri- 
marily to gain favor or attention either to the 
Society or to the recipient. 

So far, well and good. But it seems to us the 
Committee has still left an important part of the 
matter up in the air. For what, exactly, are the 
awards to be given? And what purposes are they 
supposed to serve? 

Presumably a Society gives such honors be- 
cause it wishes, through public acknowledgment 
and reward, to encourage some action or trend 
that is felt to be right for the improvement of the 
art or profession. In this light it is hard to see how 
awards “for the best public relations job” or for 
the “greatest contribution” can do this. At the 
present stage of our profession’s development, do 
we really have criteria with which to judge such 
“bests” and “greatests”? 

Wouldn't it be better to offer awards for less 
vasty, more specific accomplishments? Something 
that can be understood by everybody, and clearly 
evaluated? So young is public relations; so many 
are the fruitful avenues to be investigated, it 
seems a shame not to channel into them the 
energy that could be provided by the incentives 
of these awards. 


Some of the possibilities might be: 


1. An award for a really outstanding contribu- 
tion to the literature of public relations: for the 
book, article, paper or address judged to have 
contributed most during the year to the general 
understanding of public relations, to more efficient 
techniques, to new applications of new or old 
principles, or to fundamental understanding or 


approach. 


2. An award for the best application during 
the year of measurement as applied to public rela- 


tions; measurement used effectively either in the 
definition of a public relations problem or in 
evaluation of public relations action, or both. 


3. An award for an outstanding job of research 
in public relations: especially research yielding 
improved practical techniques; greater under- 
standing of how to deal with problems in such 
fields as individual-group, group-group, institu- 
tion-group or individual-individual communica- 
tions; employer-employee relations, business-gov- 
ernment relations, industry-community relations, 
intra-group industry relations, etc. 


4. An award for the most complete docu- 
mented case study of an actual public relations 
project, from inception through the stages of 
study, definition of the problem, development of 
policy and program, description of action or ac- 
tions taken, and measurement of the results. It 
needn't be a big “important” problem, but it 
should be complete, factual, and illuminating— 
and based, of course, on actual experience, both 


“good” and “bad.” 


Every reader will immediately think of other 
areas that could be rewardingly stimulated by 
suitable awards. Public relations as a profession 
is brimming with unanswered questions, unex- 
plored labyrinths and dark unknown crannies, 
any one of which, if dug into, might well lead to 
an Aladdin’s cave of new knowledge, or better 
methods for the furtherance of our art. 


This is undoubtedly what the Awards Com- 
mittee had in mind,:of course. But wouldn't it 
further the cause more rapidly to state, now, the 
objectives of the awards as clearly as possible, 
and thus start potential recipients on the job of 
researching, exploring, and gathering up their 
notes and data? 


PEOPLE MAY BUY a company’s or an industry's 
product even if they don't love it, but they may 
have to be offered inducements that cost more in 
the long run than an effective public relations 
program. 


A WISE MAN will hear, and will increase learning; 
and a man of understanding shall attain unto wise 
counsels.—PROvERBs I: 5. 
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The lobby probe 
and public relations 


“The Buchanan Lobby Probe was created to throttle corporate ex- 
pression. Its ‘findings’ and unsupported accusations remain un- 
refuted. ... It would be a mistake for PR men to dismiss its hearings 
and the reports it published as being without significance.” 


By Bert C. Goss 


Vice President 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 


HE BUCHANAN LOBBY PROBE, tumul- 

tuous and bitterly controversial while 
it lasted, was a victim of the Korean 
crisis. Created in August 1949, as a re- 
sult of the enactment of House Resolu- 
tion 298, the probe touched off many 
scare headlines, encountered frequent 
legal challenges of its questionnaires and 
subpoenas, and had its own minority 
members brand one of its reports as “an 
attempt to smear American enterprise 
and to discredit the American system.” 
Yet, despite the excitement it created, 


troversies over its questionnaires and 
investigations. The father of the probe 
was the president of the International 
Association of Machinists. He urged a 
probe into lobbying by business interests 
following a visit to the White House. 
President Truman himself subsequently 
endorsed the proposal and Rep. Frank 
Buchanan (D., Penn.) introduced his 
resolution shortly afterward. 

Its adoption in the summer of 1949 
was recognized by just about everyone 
in Washington as part of the “smear 


business’ public relations to the exclu- 
sion of lobbying by other groups: 


1. The hearings were mostly con- 
cerned with business and business-sup- 
ported groups. Farm and veteran groups 
did not appear at all, and labor witnesses 
required at most only a couple of days 
of the committee’s extensive hearings 
schedule. 


2. The committee published light spe- 
cial reports in addition to its interim 
and final reports. All but one of these 
light special reports dealt with business 
or business supported groups. 


3. The Committee’s first major report, 
entitled “General Interim Report,” is- 
sued October 28, 1950, exemplifies this 
preoccupation with business on almost 
every page. It was this report which was 
promptly repudiated and denounced by 
the committee’s minority, who also 
branded it a “socialist white paper” for 
the 1950 campaign. 

The committee’s minority members 
summarized this report in this fashion: 


“The majority members say all lobbying 
by business and conservative elements 
is bad; all lobbying by left-wingers, 


labor organizations and Fair Deal office 


holders is good.” 


the probe completed its work and filed business” drive, then being readied for ‘ a 
a afinal report that seems unlikely to bring the 1950 election. No experienced ob- Port on corporate spending 
a | about a single change in the law or in server ever expected for one moment The most significant report (to public 
S, -} regulatory procedure. that the probe would ever conduct any relations men) published by the probe 


While it has failed, and is forgotten 
by the public, except when Westbrook 


searching investigation into lobbying or 
public relations activities of the farm, 


was its “Expenditures by Corporations 
to Influence Legislation.” The report as 


Pegler resurrects his personal vendetta labor, veterans, or other lobbies that had completed forms the basis for virtually 
“4 with Chairman Buchanan, it would be a been “pets” of the Administration. All all of the recommendations and asser- 
2 mistake for public relations men to dis- of the forecasts were that business would _ tions about business lobbying and indus- 
“J mniss its hearings and the reports it pub- be the sole target. trial public relations that have emanated 
] lished as being without significance. The Suffice it to say that the subsequent from the committee majority. And, as a 
“| probe was created to throttle corporate record proved that all of these forecasts document, it is the one that will be most 
“] expression. Its “findings” and unsup- Were quite accurate and no surprises oc- _ studied by research workers and political 
“| ported accusations remain unrefuted. Curted at any stage of the hearings. crusaders of the future. 
] Therecord is there for posterity to study, a a Yet, the whole history and backgr ound 
"}  2record which asserts that corporate and oe abe we. of this report is so curious as to merit 
Ba industrial public relations is by far the A few factual examples will make considerable investigation and review. 
©] most potent and effective form of pres- clear the probe’s preoccupation with First, no experienced Washington ob- 
in f It was the first study of lobbying since 
ns |} enactment of the Federal Lobbying Act 
©] 0f 1946, No other congressional probe in 
fecent times has devoted so much atten- 
_ | ton to industrial public relations. Thus, Bert C. Goss, now vice president of Hill and Knowlton, 
I it may be worthwhile for public rela- Inc., New York, was in charge of all Washington oper- 
e: t tions men to review the background of ations of that firm from August 1944 until February 
i | the probe and recall the exact nature of 1951. Throughout that period he was concerned with 


its investigati reporting on numerous Federal bills and laws that di- 

pina as rectly affected clients of his firm. He himself was regis- 
tered under the Lobbying Act from the time the law 
took effect until his transfer from Washington to New 
York. Before joining Hill and Knowlton, Goss was 
business editor of Newsweek, 1938-42; and associate 
editor of the New York Journal of Commerce, 1934-38. 


Background 
The baekground and purpose of the 


probe is clear-cut, although it was often 
forgotten, even in the most heated con- 
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server ever was able to ascertain or un- 
derstand just why the Buchanan Com- 
mittee sent the questionnaire to only 166 
corporations in the first place. The list 
of companies—presumably obtained from 
the lists of contributors to some of the 
organizations Buchanan was interested 
in investigating (The Committee on 
Constitutional Government, Foundation 
for Economic Education, American En- 
terprise Association, etc.)—by no means 
included most American companies that 
truly did maintain an active interest in 
legislation. Several Washington public 
relations men once surveyed the indus- 
tries with which they were familiar and 
came to the conclusion that the 166 
companies questioned by the Buchanan 
committee included only about half of 
the major companies active on the Wash- 
ington scene. For example, numerous 
companies with Washington representa- 
tives actually registered as full-time lob- 
byists were not included on the list. 
When Republicans protested that the 
questionnaire was not sent to pro-New 
Deal companies, Chairman Buchanan 
added six concerns, including the Kaiser 
organizations, to the list of 166. 


The committee’s questions 


In the second place, no two lawyers 
ever agreed as to what should be sup- 
plied in answer to the committee’s ques- 
tions. The questionnaire sent to the 166 
corporations asked for the following ex- 
penditures for July 1, 1947 to May 31, 
1950: 


1. Travel to and from Washington 
(excepting travel for sales or business 
purposes). 

2. Expenditures for the firm’s Wash- 
ington office (excepting sales offices) . 

3. Expenditures for printed or dupli- 
cated matter, 

4. Advertising services (institutional 
or other advertising related to legisla- 
tion). 

5. Contributions to organizations (not 
including charitable or eleemosynary 
groups). 

6. Other expenditures in connection 
with legislation. 


Recipients of the questionnaire re- 
acted differently. Some attempted to ob- 
tain a clarification as to what the Com- 
mittee hoped to cover in these categories. 
Two corporations (Inland Steel Co. and 
Southern California Edison) publicly re- 
fused to submit any data whatsoever, 
and the committee reports that Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft also refused. Sev- 
enteen other corporations did not refuse 


4 


but simply did not respond at all to the 
committee’s questionnaire. 

The respondents that did reply varied 
widely in their interpretations as to what 
should be given the committee. General 
Motors reported no expenditures for in- 
stitutional advertising subject to the 
questionnaire, but did report contribu- 
tions of $4,867,051. The latter figure 
included virtually every contribution 
GM made, such as dues to trade asso- 
ciations, to local chambers of commerce, 
safety foundations, technical societies, 
community development organizations, 
and others. Several pages of finely 
printed type were required to list the 
GM contributions. Examination of the 
list turned up scarcely any organizations 
which any average person would imag- 
ine had any important interest in legis- 
lation. GM obviously decided to report 
all contributions rather than to decide 
which the committee wished included. 

On the other hand, Chrysler listed 
only $53,725 of contributions, It ex- 
cluded dues and contributions to organ- 
izations with which both GM and Chrys- 
ler were affiliated but which only GM 
reported, 

No pattern at all developed with re- 
gard to reporting on expenditures for 
printed or duplicated matter. About a 
third of the companies reported no out- 
lays in this category. Dozens of others 
listed very nominal amounts, of a few 
dollars ($4.20, $50, $43.75, etc.) while 
others listed expenditures of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars for this item. 
Thus, General Motors reported $1,038,- 
328; Illinois Central $222,026; and 
Schenley $113,760. Clearly, the latter 


The Lobbying Act 
and the Lobby Probe 


The Federal Lobbying Act went into ef- 
fect August 2, 1946. This was the first 
effort, other than by probes and investiga- 
tions, to regulate and control congressional 
lobbying, although many states had enacted 
such statutory controls. Briefly, this law re- 
quired individuals who received pay or 
organizations which received contributions 
for the purpose of influencing federal legis- 
lation, to register with the Clerk of the 
House and Secretary of the Senate, and to 
file quarterly reports of all expenditures 
in connection with legislation. There has 
been considerable disagreement ever since 
the law took effect as to who should regis- 
ter, what should be reported and as to 
whether the law is being effectively en- 
forced. The Attorney General conducted a 
survey of compliance in 1947 and 1948. The 
Buchanan Lobby Probe was the next check 
up and it passed the House in August 1949. 


three reported all or a major Portion of 
their expenditures on booklets regardless 
of the subject matter, while dozens of 
other reporting companies decided to 
report nothing or just certain limited 
publications which dealt directly with 
legislation. 

Similar wide range in reporting prac. 
tice was evident in the answers on ad. 
vertising. 

These illustrations are cited merely 
to show that the sample of firms chosen 
for the query, and the varying reaction 
to the questions, made the results mean. 
ingless—until further investigation had 
taken place and an effort had been made 
to achieve some uniformity among the 
reporting corporations as to type of ex. 
penditure covered. 

Yet the interim report drew upon this 
meaningless and contradictory expendi. 
ture study to make the following asser. 
tions: 


“So far as reported expenditures for 
lobbying are concerned, organized busi- 
ness far outspends other interests. This 
fact, however understandable, points to 
a situation which tends to undermine the 
pro s on which American thinking about 
obbying has traditionally rested. 


“The pressure potential of American 
business is all the more strikingly illus- 
trated by the replies to an inquiry which 
the committee addressed to approxi- 
mately 200 corporations, labor unions, 
and farm groups.” 


“This total ($32,124,835.38) dwarfs 
the $776,466.07 reported under the Lob- 
bying Act by those 37 of the respondents 
that file reports. The pressure groups 
continue to receive large contributions, 
but increasingly the great corporations 
are mounting their own major lobbying 
efforts.” 


Moreover, Chairman Buchanan, in ad- 
dressing the annual convention of the 
American Political Science Association 
last December 28th, had the following 
to say about the study: 


“The corporation replies to this ques- 
tionnaire are printed in full in a com- 
mittee document entitled “Expenditures 
by Corporations to Influence Legislation, 
with which many of you are undoubtedly 
familiar. It is sufficient to say here that 
approximately 150 corporations replied 
to the letter in one way or another 
in their replies indicated expenditures 
for the purposes indicated of roughly 
$32,000,090 since August 1946... 

“Certainly this raises questions as to 
whether or not the equal rights of all 
groups to seek legislative remedies are 
not slightly hollow. As lobbying, broadly 
defined, becomes more and more a mat- 
ter of large scale and very expensive 
public relations and so-called “educe- 
tional’ campaigns, it is clear that some 
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sectors ot society enjoy tremendous ad- 
vantages oveT others in the struggle for 
influence.” 


The major point in all of this that 
should concern public relations men was 
the probe’s readiness to label all corpo- 
rate public relations and educational ac- 
tivity as lobbying. The writer found no 
reference in any of the committee’s re- 

rts or Chairman Buchanan’s speeches 
that correctly described the corporate 
expenditure data. To classify all of the 
General Motors contributions or its ex- 
tensive booklet expenditures as lobby- 
ing—without any reservations whatever 
-is a patent misrepresentation. Yet the 
expenditures study and the conclusions 
based on it are replete with such mis- 
representations. 

One other aspect of this expenditure 
study needs airing. When first an- 
nounced, there were immediate outcries 
that only business was selected for study, 
and emphatic demands were made that 
outlays by labor and farm groups also 
be scrutinized. The committee conceded 
the fairness of such demands and an- 
nounced that such a study was under- 
way. (Of course, it was not possible to 
report the results of the survey on farm 
and union spending until after the 1950 
election. ) 

Actually, when the report on “Ex- 
penditures by Farm and Labor Organ- 
izations to Influence Legislation” ap- 
peared on January 1, 1951, it was even 
less meaningful than the study on the 
corporations, and perhaps justified the 
word ludicrous. 

Consider these facts: (1) The farm 
study included expenditure reports from 
only the National Grange, National 
Farmers Union, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Council of Farm 
Cooperatives. Ignored were numerous 
powerful farm organizations, some of 
which had registered under the lobby 
law, and all of which spend more on 
public relations and lobbying than do 
the “Big Four” farm groups. (2) The 
labor study included only the American 
Federation of Labor, the Railroad Train- 
men, the CIO, the Machinists, and the 
United Mine Workers. Completely over- 
looked were the other railway unions, 
and dozens of others long-known to be 
potent on the Hill, such as the mailmen, 
the carpenters and other building trades 
and such powerful CIO unions as those 
in steel, auto, and rubber. (3) Answers 
to many of the questions were patently 
incomplete. John L, Lewis was his usual 
refreshing self—in all cases he merely 
listed “none” or “not applicable to the 
United Mine Workers.” The American 
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Federation of Labor likewise blandly 
reported no expenditures whatsoever un- 
der any of the categories. 

Despite this, the Buchanan committee 
at no time or place, ever wondered who 
was responsible for the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars the A. F. of L. 
actually has expended in the period cov- 
ered by the questionnaire to beat the 
Taft-Hartley law, and to accomplish 
other legislative objectives. If all such 
huge outlays are actually expended by 
member unions rather than the A. F. of 
L. itself, one could expect the Buchanan 
probe to seek out and report the outlays 
whatever the source. 


People are always blaming their circum- 
stances for what they are. | don’t believe 
in circumstances. The people who get 
on in this world are the people who get 
up and look for the circumstances they 
want, and, if they can't find them, make 
them. 

George Bernard Shaw 


When the time came to wind up the 
probe, world events had dispelled in- 
terest in its work, and the declaration 
of a national emergency ended any idea 
that the probe would achieve any 
changes in legislative or other controls 
over lobbying or public relations. Never- 
theless, the committee’s final report is 
the official summary of the only study 
of lobbying and public relations that has 
been conducted since enactment of the 
1946 lobbying act. The pertinent find- 
ings in this report are therefore worth 
setting down for appraisal and study. 
They were as follows (all quotes from 
the final report dated January 1, 1951). 


“What Constitutes Lobbying 


“Our investigation has convinced us 
that the business of influencing legisla- 
tion is dominated by group effort, and 
that individual activities by persons 
known as ‘lobbyists’ are subordinate. 
Much of the money expended to influ- 
ence legislation is spent on ‘pamphlet- 
eering’ or advertising to obtain legislative 
aims ... We do believe that the printed 
word is much more extensively used by 
organizations as a means of pursuing 
legislative aims than personal contacts 


with legislators by individual lobbyists.” 


““Good’ vs. ‘Bad’ Lobbying 

“The attempt to classify pressure 
groups as ‘good lobbies’ and ‘bad lobbies’ 
has had some currency among legislators, 
political scientists, and the press; how- 
ever, it is our considered judgment that 
such a classification is unnecessary, in- 


advisable, and indeed impossible in 

drafting a statute dealing with the sub- 

ject.” 

“Lobbying Laws Should Identify Pres- 
sures, Not Regulate Them” 


The catch to this is fairly obvious. 
Just what is to be reported? If business 
is to report all of its institutional adver- 
tising and booklet costs, if all of its 
public relations budgets are to be deemed . 
lobbying costs and so labelled, the con- 
sequences to corporate expression may 
be serious indeed. First, the expendi- 
tures data will become a political foot- 
ball, bandied around by the press and 
subjected to every conceivable misinter- 
pretation. Second, outlays by business 
for booklets, advertising, and other pub- 
lic relations items always will be greater 
than those of farm and labor groups (if 
the latter ever are compelled to report) 
because business is interested in many 
specialized publics (customers, stock- 
holders, workers, plant communities, 
dealers) while labor, for example, can 
concentrate on workers alone, or workers 
and legislators at the most. Finally, it is 
only one step on from reporting to regu- 
lation. 


“Pamphleteering 


“The distribution of pamphlets to 
achieve legislative purposes probably in- 
volves the spending of more money than 
is spent in connection with any other 
activity related to the influencing of 
legislation.” 


“Trade Associations, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Labor Unions and other multi- 
purpose organizations. 


“From the analysis of the Lobbying 
Act given above, it will be seen that or- 
ganizations of this type should register 
and file reports pursuant to the act. 
Where legislative and non-legislative 
functions of the organization are inex- 
tricably intertwined... the amounts spent 
can be reported on an allocated basis.” 


This, like the two preceding recom- 
mendations and observations, shows the 
intent to apply the law to as diverse ac- 
tivities of business as possible. 


“Business Firms 


“Actually, expenditures of this kind 
by business concerns have increased sig- 
nificantly in recent years. Where a gen- 
eration ago, the heaviest lobbying ex- 
penditures of business organizations 
consisted of contributions to trade groups 
of various kinds, the new emphasis is on 
contributions to ‘cause’ groups—‘insti- 
tutes, foundations’, and the like—and on 
direct expenditures on pamphleteering 
and other legislative activities by the 
business concerns themselves ...The Lob- 
bying Act requires full disclosure of all 
such expenditures.” 


(Continued on page 12) 
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A Fluor employee explains to his wife and fam- 
ily the operation of a compressor plant model. 


HOW WE DID IT— 


Fluor Corporation sponsors open house—and gains goodwill 


By Laurence Cook 


Director of Publicity 
Occidental College 


HE FLUOR CorporATION, Ltp., of 

Los Angeles is a medium-sized 
concern, with 3,000 employees in Los 
Angeles, branch plants, sales offices, and 
in field construction in various areas 
of operation. It manufactures cooling 
towers, Fin-Fan units, muflers, pulsa- 
tion dampeners, and gas cleaners; and 
engineers and constructs refinery, nat- 
ural gas, power and chemical process- 
ing plants. 

Recently the company celebrated its 
60th anniversary and the opening of a 
new $400,000 Engineering Building by 
entertaining 2,500 guests—and by that 
act won many times 2,500 new friends. 

The general open house was on a 
Saturday. To it came men, women and 
children, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.—em- 
ployees, wives, husbands, children, rela- 
tives, friends, and hundreds whose names 
became known to the company through 
business or personal channels. There 
was no suggestion of exclusiveness; 
everybody was welcome. The only stipu- 
lation was that if a guest wanted to eat 
—and virtually everyone did—he had to 
obtain his ticket for the free lunch in 
advance. 


Distributing those tickets involved a 
lot of correspondence, but it was worth 
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it. For the process of (1) receiving a 
prepared invitation, (2) accepting it, 
(3) receiving a ticket, and (4) presenting 
the ticket at the plant magnified the 
occasion in the visitor’s mind. 


A small map was included in the en- 
velope that brought the luncheon ticket. 
The map showed the location of the 
plant, the parking facilities, and the 
plan of the grounds. With it in hand, the 
guest had no trouble finding his way to 
the starting point of the tours. There he 
was presented an illustrated booklet, 
Fluor’s Sixty Years of Progress. 

To act as guides, 25 technical and 
professional employees had been se- 
lected and coached in their duties. Be- 
fore the open house, many of the guides 
themselves had been unfamiliar with 
operations in departments other than 
their own—which made the occasion as 
valuable for them as for the visitors. 

Each guide had a dozen or more per- 
sons in his party, among them always a 
sprinkling of employees and their fam- 
ilies, eager to see the company as a 
whole, from a detached viewpoint. Fol- 
lowing a predetermined course, marked 
with direction signs, the guide con- 
ducted his group first through the new 
Engineering Building, then through the 


The finale was lunch. Guests filed down canopy-coy. 
ered cafeteria line, manned by professional caterers. 


office buildings, laboratory, and fabri. 
cating departments. 

The tour took about an hour. Along 
the way, skeleton crews in the mechani- 
cal departments were primed to demon- 
strate the operation of machines and 
processes. For employees, both guides 
and those taking the tour, the day was 
a morale-builder; it made them realize 
the variety and scope of the company’s 
activities and impressed them with the 
interdependence of all departments. 


Also, it built up the employee’s stature 
in the eyes of his family, for when the 
touring party reached his own place of 
work, there for the whole group to see 
was a placard bearing his name and the 
names of the others in his department. 
It made him know he was appreciated, 
that he was part of the team, that he 
belonged. 

Halfway through the tour a Good 
Humor man was stationed, truck and | 
all, dispensing Good Humors free. It | 
was an appreciated touch. 

The finale was lunch. The guests filed 
down a canopy-covered cafteria line, 
manned by professional caterers. When 
a guest’s tray was loaded with the ex- 
cellent hot meal provided ( barbecued 
beef and all the trimmings), he pro- 
ceeded to an outdoor, paved area where 
long tables, domestically covered with 
white tablecloths, had been placed. 

That the company made many new 
friends and strengthened old friend- 
ships by the project has been proved 
by the many expressions of appreciation 
since received. In the words of D. W. 
Darnell, president of the company, “You 
can’t prove that an event like this wil 
make us a million dollars or a dime, but 
I do know we gained a million dollars 
worth of goodwill.” 
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Effective use of 
public relations advertising 


A report of the Workshop Committee, New York Chapter, PRSA 


By Thomas J. Deegan, Jr. 
Vice President 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 


F WE ANALYZED the opportunities of- 
| fered by membership in the Public 
Relations Society of America, the chance 
to learn from the experiences of other 
public relations professionals might well 
appear paramount. In order to capitalize 
on this opportunity, a workshop program 
was formulated to study in open meeting 
various problems of the craft. In its less 
than two years of existence the Work- 
shop Committee of the New York Chap- 
ter has explored, among other subjects, 
the annual report, visual presentations, 
employee communications, public rela- 
tions in food products, industrial and 
welfare organizations, as well as labor- 
management, stockholder-and-commu- 
nity-relations, 

Most recently examined was “The Ef- 
fective Use of Public Relations Adver- 
tising” at a meeting held in the board 
room of The Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way Company. Carl Byoir, Chairman of 
the Board of Carl Byoir and Associates; 
Edwin Cox, Senior Vice President of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.; and Ted Rep- 
plier, President of the Advertising Coun- 
cil, comprised the panel, over which it 
was my privilege to preside. 

First to speak was Mr. Repplier. The 
Advertising Council, of which he is Pres- 
ident, specializes in institutional adver- 
tising of a public service character and 
has executed some of the most important 
campaigns of the last ten years. The rise 
of public relations advertising in general 
has been concurrent with progress 
achieved by the Advertising Council in 
the public service field. The following 
paraphrases the speaker: 


Mr. Repplier 


“Public relations advertising may 
plead a company’s case in a particular 
situation, advance a point of view in 
asituation of general interest, or encour- 
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age public service. All of it, however, 
has a common purpose: to build char- 
acter for the advertiser. 

““The Effective Use of Public Rela- 
tions Advertising’ raises the question: 
Effective for whom?—The cause? The 
idea? The advertiser? 

“The exact measure of effectiveness 
of many campaigns is hard to establish 
because other elements may also con- 
tribute to a favorable outcome. However, 
speaking especially of public service ad- 
vertising, the success of some campaigns 
can be measured definitely by statistics. 
The campaign to reduce traffic accidents 
is such a case, and the improvement, it 
is believed, is a direct result of the ad- 
vertising campaign. 

“In our opinion these elements are 
essential for success in public service 
advertising: 


1. The message must be presented 
simply. 


to 


. It must be honest in conception 
and well thought out. 


3. It must be said often, 


“The first “Save Wheat’ campaign, 
launched immediately after World War 
II, is an example of a simple campaign 
that was an outstanding success, The 
objective was to save wheat so that suf- 
ficient wheat could be exported to meet 
post-war food relief needs. The adver- © 
tisements said: ‘Eat a little less—don’t 
waste food—save wheat’ and went no 
further. Wheat was saved and the cam- 
paign went over with the public. 

“The second ‘Save Wheat’ campaign, 
on the other hand, is an example in re- 
verse that failed to convince the bulk 
of the people. One error was made when 
the copy branched off into agricultural 
economics. It would have been more 
persuasive had it stuck to the main theme 
rather than attempting to translate wheat 
into chickens and other debatable propo- 
sitions. 

“It is equally necessary in planning 
public relations advertising to assume 
that readers are intelligent people. The 
conception of the 12-year-old mentality 
assumed by some copywriters does not 
work because basically this kind of ad- 
vertising deals with ideas above the 12- 
year-old level. Unthinking people would 
not read it. If the message is not well 
thought out, the audience is apt to dis- 
cover it. 

“The value of public service adver- 
tising in building character, and of the 
‘good citizen’ reputation in building busi- 
ness, is demonstrated by the stars of 
radio and television who make the prin- 
ciple work for them. Bop Hope, for one, 
realized early that participating in pub- 


Mr. Repplier answers a question from the floor. (L. to R.)—Messrs. Byoir, Deegan, 


Repplier, and Cox. 
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lic service campaigns is a good thing 
to do. Jack Benny followed suit. The 
case of the department stores is worth 
noting too, Just one step removed from 
the customer, as they are, they have 
shown themselves especially astute in 
hitching advertising to character 
building. 

“To sum up, this new form of adver- 
tising, when used intelligently, when 
written neither up nor down, but writ- 
ten straight and soundly, when said sim- 
ply, clearly, and often — when public 
service advertising meets these qualifica- 
tions, it works for the cause and it works 
for the advertiser.” 

Next at bat was Mr. Cox, whose ad- 
vertising agency is noted for exceptional 
institutional campaigns. He discussed 
the current Ford campaign as a living 
example of public relations advertising, 
the thinking behind it and the aims of 
the copy. Mr. Cox emphasized the close 
cooperation between Kenyon & Eckhardt 
and Earl Newsom & Company, public 
relations counselors for the client, in 
building the “Good Citizenship” cam- 
paign, He made the following points: 


Mr. Cox 


“The campaign had as its objective: 
To increase the public’s understanding 
of (a) the company as a good citizen, 
and (b) Henry Ford, II, as the com- 
pany’s leader. 

“Studies show that the public forms 
two sets of opinions about all large cor- 
porations, one set of opinions on prod- 
ucts and service, and a second set with 
respect to the company’s acts and poli- 
cies. Any institution of the magnitude 
of Ford needs both legs to stand on. 
This is particularly true in a highly per- 
sonalized business, which must either go 
forward in public regard or recede. 

“Public opinion researches indicate 
that information is the first step toward 
respect. The public likes best those cor- 
porations about which it knows the most 
good things. Progress in building favor- 
able opinion comes not from converting 
the few people who dislike the corpo- 
ration, but from persuading the larger 
group of fence-sitters or don’t-knows. 
This is a strong reason for a continuing 
campaign of information. 

“The public is most interested in these 
areas of information about a business: 


1. Labor policies. 

2. Prices (as related to the cost of 
living). 

3. Research directed toward product 

improvement and new products. 


4. Personalities at the head of the 
business. 


“Further analysis led to the following 
convictions about the copy: 


1. Modest steps of progress can be 
very persuasive, although major 
policy announcements may be pre- 
sented when available. 


to 


. The company should not commit 
itself to anything it cannot live 
up to. 


3. The company should treat public- 
interest subjects as part of the job 
of reaching its one, single goal— 
making more and better cars at 
prices that more and more people 
can afford—rather than assuming a 
philanthropic attitude. 


4. Admissions of dissatisfaction with 
progress to date (characteristic of 
Henry Ford), combined with a 
hopeful view of more progress to 
come, build confidence. 


5. The impression of defending any- 
thing —the company, free enter- 
prise, or the established order of 
things—should be avoided, people 
being not much interested in pre- 
serving the status quo. 


6. The copy should be specific, sim- 
ple and couched in the language 
of plain people, since the “‘don't- 
knows’ have little time for article 
reading. 


7. The camera should be turned not 
only on Ford leaders but on the 
results in terms of ordinary people. 


“The advertisements were presented 
in picture-story form, looking more like 
news than advertising. They told about: 


1. Ford’s education system through 
which a young man can get almost 
the equivalent of a college educa- 
tion while working. 


2. Efforts to cut down lay-offs at the 
time of model changes. 


3. Ford’s system of cash awards for 
workers’ winning ideas on econo- 
mies or improvements. 


4. The first Ford worker to come into 
his company pension, 


5. The GI who started a small busi- 
ness and was helped by Ford to 
become a strong supplier—the com- 
pany’s relations with small busi- 
nesses. 


6. Success story of the first Ford 
dealer on the Pacific coast. 


“No actual yardstick of success could 
be laid down against this campaign, It 
could not have an immediate and pro- 
nounced effect upon the public’s opin. 
ion of the company and, further, the 
acts and statements of the company are 
more important than a campaign of ad. 
vertising. Nevertheless, there has beep 
an improvement in the company’s posi- 
tion with the public as shown by scien. 
tific studies. The campaign has brought 
more letters of commendation of the 
company than past advertising has pro- 
duced. All known tests of proven merit 
were used to analyze results. They 
showed that the advertisements enjoyed 
high readership and have been ey. 
tremely interesting to the public.” 


Mr. Byoir, widely regarded as one of 
the deans of the public relations pro- 
fession, was the third speaker on the 
program. He stressed the dynamic force 
of advertising in which you can tell your 
story exactly the way you want to tell 
it without subjecting it to editorial 
changes. The A&P campaigns served as 
his text. 


Mr. Byoir 


“Our first use at Carl Byoir & Asso- 
ciates of extensive newspaper adver- 
tising as a dynamic force to obtain a 
definite and specific objective rather than 
the building of general goodwill was 
in the case of the Patman chain store 
tax case, which was practically intended 
to put the chain stores out of business. 
First we took a survey and found that 
58 per cent of chain store customers 
thought that the chain stores ought to 
be specially taxed. They had no concep- 
tion of the impact upon themselves of 
such a tax, but simply felt that these 
great, rich companies could afford to pay 
more taxes. The survey pointed up the 
complexity of the issue and the odds. 
The congressman whose chief idea was 
to get re-elected could easily see that 
there were a few hundred chains on 
one side and a million independent mer- 
chants on the other. 

“To meet the situation, a single adver- 
tisement was conceived to run in daily 
newspapers and farm papers all over the 
United States at a cost of $280,000- 
modest in size and make-up, a straight- 
forward statement of the facts, It made 
these points: 


1. It is not important that chain stores 
make money since the government 
gets practically all of it in taxes. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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64 years of reports to 


employees 


By Wm. G. Werner 


Director of Public Relations 


The Procter & Gamble Company 


PARAPHRASE Mark Twain’s famous 
remark on the weather, everybody 
is talking about annual reports to em- 
ployees these days but mighty few busi- 
nesses were doing anything about them 
way back 64 years ago. 

Procter & Gamble made its first an- 
nual report to employees in 1887. At a 
meeting of its employees that year the 
Company's new Profit Sharing Plan was 
explained and some $9,027.00 in profits 
divided among employees. 

Today that Procter & Gamble Profit 
Sharing Plan is probably the oldest in 
continuous operation in America and 
those annual reports, called Dividend 
Days, like the Profit Sharing Plan itself, 
have been continued every year for the 
past 64 years. 

Semi-annual Dividend Day meetings, 
as they are held today, are devoted one- 
half to the report by a member of top 
management and the second half to fun. 
The summer Dividend Day meetings 
are devoted solely to pleasure. All em- 
Ployees are urged to bring their families 
to these meetings. 

They have become essential meetings 
from a management viewpoint. Richard 
R. Deupree, Chairman of the Board, 
speaking at the Cincinnati meeting be- 
fore 7,000 employees and their families 
this year told why Dividend Days all 
over the country do make a big differ- 
ence to Procter & Gamble. 

Mr. Deupree said, “It is a tradition 
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P&G Dividend Day—employees and their families arrive for celebration. 


and characteristic of the Company—and 
one of the major factors in its strength 
—this meeting with each other all around 
the country—and through the meetings 
hearing and understanding what the 
Company is trying to do.” The rest of his 
talk was devoted to reporting on present 
business and future plans—actually, a 
face-to-face report to employees. 
Procter & Gamble’s Dividend Days 
have had a long and interesting history. 
Their beginnings corresponded to the 
start of the Profit Sharing Plan and were 
due to the efforts of a remarkable man, 
William Cooper Procter, who first spon- 
sored that Profit Sharing Plan in 1887. 
It was his desire to make the employee 
feel he was a partner in the enterprise 
and was working with instead of for 
the Company. Dividends were to be 
distributed at stated intervals in recog- 
nition of this partnership. It was essen- 
tial, in his opinion, that employees be 
called together when these dividends 


were paid and an account given to them 
of the Company’s business. 

Typical of Mr. Procter’s common- 
sense principles was his presentation of 
the plan at the first Dividend Day. At 
that time he said, “The first job we have 
is to turn out quality merchandise that 
customers will buy and keep on buying. 
If we produce it efficiently and eco- 
nomically we will earn a profit which 
you will share. But profits can’t be dis- ' 
tributed unless they are earned . . . part 
of the earnings must be plowed back 
into the business. That will safeguard 
your future as well as the Company’s.” 

Three hundred workers heard him 
say this on October 6, 1887, at P&G's 
first Dividend Day. At that time they 
received their shares of the $9,027.00 
which had been set aside for this first 
semi-annual distribution. 

It was in 1903 at another Dividend 
Day celebration that a stock purchase 
feature was first introduced. This offered 
workers an incentive for saving by buy- 
ing stock in Procter & Gamble instead 
of merely getting cash and spending it. 
This plan made it possible for the man, 
even the day laborer in the plant shovel- 
ing salt, to acquire a growing interest in 
the firm. The Procter & Gamble Profit 
Sharing Plan has been built around 
stock ownership ever since so that the 
workers, listening to the Dividend Day 
talks, have a special interest as part 
owners of the business. 

So Dividend Days, bringing together 
Procter & Gamble employees and man- 
agement, have brought results far be- 
yond their original purposes. They have 
become symbolic of the advantages of 
the oldest continuous Profit Sharing 
Plan in America, which certainly is one 
of the key points in the Company’s wide 
program of employee relations, since 
broadened to include pensions, sick 
benefits, and guaranteed employment. 

Perhaps Procter & Gamble’s is the 
oldest continuous form of annual re- 
ports to employees. Certainly, as the 
company does it, this is one of the most 
personal forms of reports. @ @ 


Ad 


William G. Werner has been manager of Procter & 
Gamble’s public relations division for 10 years. Pre- 
viously he spent 11 years as manager of the advertis- 
ing division. In forty years of P&G service, PRSA’s 
Executive Committee chairman has been a national 
figure in the trade mark, brand names and business 
ethics fields, and a leading executive in grocery, 
soap, and textile trade groups. A prominent Presby- 
terian layman, his public service efforts embrace 
every facet of cultural and welfare endeavor in his 
native Cincinnati. 
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PR Question of the Month— 


“What previous experience best fits a person 
P P P 


for public relations work ?” 


es month JourNna editors will ask 100 different PRSA members their 
views on a question which has public relations significance. Replies will 


be analyzed and tabulations appear in this section, monthly. All direct quotes 


will be anonymous. What's your opinion? 


; ere members replied to the May question—the longest reply listed 35 requirements. Shortest reply was 
an 8-word sentence (see below). Most respondents listed three or more requirements. All suggestions are 
tabulated below according to number of times mentioned by respondents. 


Selling and sales promotion—13 
(One man suggested sale of intan- 
gibles such as advertising and life 
insurance. ) 


Newspaper work—17 
(Including, 5-year minimum—1; and 
10 years metropolitan daily and/or 
wire service—2. ) 

Some form of journalism—8 

Experience with people—8 


Business experience—8 


— following other general require- 
ments received 1 mention each: An- 
alytical ability; art layout and media; 
ability to make and keep friends; col- 
lege PR degree; hard tore school 
of competition; legislative experience; 
management; PRSA membership; pub- 
licity; preaching; patience and_per- 
severance; photography; religious faith; 
teaching; type 50 words a minute; com- 
sem knowledge of product or service 
ing promoted. 

The survey brought serious, thought- 
ful replies, most of which seemed to 
agree in principle with one man who 
added, “No one kind of experience is 
best.” Here are some pertinent quotes 
from the replies: 


“Being a human being from the in- 
side out.” 


“Despite the broadening and deepen- 
ing of the profession, the growth of 
specialization, and the expansion of col- 
lege courses in PR, I still cling to the 
old-fashioned view that newspaper work 
is the best single precursor. That’s be- 
cause it engenders, or should engender: 


Public speaking—7 
Writing—7 
(Including, free lance—1.) 
Advertising—6 
Personnel work—4 
Service club, Association work—4 
Broad liberal arts and commercial edu- 
cation—3 
Research and analysis—2 
Publications work—2 
Accounting, bookkeeping—2 


1) clarity and economy of expression; 
2) ability to analyze quickly and ob- 
jectively; 3) resourcefulness; 4) an un- 
distorted sense of public interest; and 
5) a sensitivity to hokum.” 


“Almost any college course which 
stresses writing, journalism and public 
speaking. This educational background, 
combined with a thorough knowledge 
of the employing organization will be 
helpful. The techniques of public rela- 
tions will come with experience. I think 
we stress this subject too much. If a man 
is interested in Public Relations he will 
damned well get the experience to 
handle the job.” 


“In my opinion no one should be con- 
sidered for the job of public relations 
director unless he is a member of the 
Public Relations Society of America. In 
the absence of requirements set up in 
other professions, we might say that hir- 
ing a non-PRSA man is like hiring a law 
office clerk or pre-law student as against 
retaining a practicing member of the 
bar.” 


Editorial experience—2 

Studies: 
Economics—5 
Psychology—5 
English—3 
Sociology and Social Science—3 
History—2 
Mathematics—2 

PR reading, Political Science, Humani- 
ties, Government, Civics, Business 
Administration, Physical Sciences- 
received 1 mention each. 


“Previous experience or close contact 
with the activity for which he is to do 
Public Relations work, previous to do- 
ing the work, In other words, a person 
who might be well trained in Public Re- 
lations work for an automobile manu- 
facturer, would be at a loss if he took 
up Public Relations work for a hospital, 
or connected with fund raising for social 
welfare purposes. It would take a year 
of he could work him- 
self into the situation.” 


“I believe that high quality news- 
“Rag experience offers just about the 

est background for public relations 
work as practiced today. This is not to 
say that every newspaper man oF 
woman—even the most competent-has 
the makings of a public relations prac- 
titioner. Much more is needed in the 
way of a ‘public relations temperament 
and keen understanding of social and hu- 
man values. But newspapering teaches 
the how’s and why’s in the two-way 
communication of ideas. Here you a 
quire skill and judgment in gathering, 
evaluating, and dealing with informa- 
tion.” @ @ 
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Neiman-Marcus is a specialty store 
in Dallas, Texas. George Sessions Perry, 
author, rancher and professional Texan, 
once said, “It’s not a store, it’s a state 
of mind or a state of grace.” It’s more 
nearly a point of view. 

For a number of years, experts have 
explored the reasons why a store in its 
usual business of selling merchandise 
should assume the stature that Neiman- _ 
Marcus has in the annals of American 
retailing. Part of the reason is the simple 
fact of articulation — through advertis- 
ing, direct mail, publicity. 


Editorial ads—a PR implement 


How Neiman-Marcus uses editorial ads to reinforce 


customer and community relations 


By Marihelen McDuff 
Public Relations Director 


Neiman-Marcus Company 


EPTH SURVEYS, MEDIA ANALYSES and 
D ponderous memoranda to manage- 
ment aside, now and then an effective 


the mind of a public relations director. 
Not the sort of thing one admits, as a 
rule. Nonetheless, here is a case history 


Stanley Marcus, store president, had 
long wanted a less formal, more subtle 
means of communication. Last summer, 


public relations idea is born far from in evidence: a series of “editorial ads” was born and 


was 
are 


Neiman-Marcus Neiman-Marcus 


- All things considered, we think that the next time we Teaspoonfuls of Split Infinitives 


} git ourself down to write a piece about the tomato, we shall 
play with our Silly Putty instead. 


There is a tyrannical prejudice afoot against splitting 
Furthermore, we have some advice for young writers: 


infinitives. We know this because we recently split one. 


; Let the world be grist to your mill, and write of whatever In one of these bi-weekly monuments to literature 
imani- you wish—except tomatoes. If the urge to write of toma- appeared the words “to entirely escape.” 
isiness toes becomes toe great, take a long trip or an ocean bath, the pacer wes the 
nces— or take up plumbing. Consider what happened to us re- bed wh 
cently when we wrote a piece about tomatoes. approached by an old iriend, who looked at us if 6 ki 
; way and said, quietly, “Wales, you split an infinitive. 
We said, you may remember, that the tomate is not Shaking his head sadly, he drifted off. 
_ what it used to be with regard to taste and beauty. And Oth be Kellewedk “Shokan.” 
we challenged tomato growers to grow some tomatoes cking, wrote — 
which would be rich enough, red enough and tasty enough body in Arlington, why don't you have @ grammarien 
“ontact _ toearn a place in our beautiful salad bowls, (To be found proofread your stuff? 4 
; to do in the Fourth Floor Gift Shop.) ; “Appalling,” wrote somebody else, “what are our | 
to do- Well, our challenge has been accepted, in no uncertain children to think?" rs 
eg manner. Tomato growers are up in arms. Well, all right. Maybe we did split an infinitive. What 
lic Re- “Wales,” a man from Jacksonville told us, “you are is so ghastly about a split infinitive? 
pee | & cad, Tomatoes are too good for you.” In our opinion, the reason people leap upon the split 
af too “I would like to meet the gentleman who wrote that infinitive is that any backward 9-year-old can recognize 
ospital, | © grticle," @ tomato-processor in the East wrote a friend one, and, knowing it to be disfavor, happily points it 
r social _ of ours who had been thoughtful enough to send him the out. It's like “ain't.” Anyone who says ‘ain't’ is thought 
a ye _ piece. “There is an old and valued use of the tomato, in- to be a bit beyond the pale. Absolute rubbish, say we. 
k him- volving the throwing arm, which I should like to practice The people who don't say “ain't I" usually say arent I, 
on him.” which is that has no for 
: You wouldn't say ‘I are not a rabbit.” You would sa 
And a man named Harry “H. Price, who heads: the “Lam nota rabbit,” if you were say it at all and we ties 
news- tomato-processing company of that name in Dallas, de- in th 
mut the voted a 2-page letter to our column, commenting on prac- yee 
sJations tically every phase of it. - On the split infinitive, Fowler4Modern English Usage} 
not to “Monstrosity,” is one word used by. Mr. Price to give gives us backing, though somewhat feeble and vacillating. 
an Of vent to his feelings in the matter. Also, while willing to the 
ohn grant us a position of authority in the world of style, he sirable in itself, but it is a lot better than evading + - 
nt grants us no such thing in the world of tomatoes such circumlocutions as to confuse the reader or remi 
$ prac- oy co oe 2 him of the tyranny. Now we do admit that there are 
in alte e admit,” he writes, “that fresh tomatoes have @ certain times when split infinitives are wrong, and, for an 
anal r texture and flavor when vine-ripened. However, example, we also turn to Fowler: : 
there are times when it is utterly impossible to bring 
and hu- © ripe tomatoes from such far distances as Old Mexico and It's main idea is to, historically, even while events 
teaches _ “Guba... Therefore, it becomes necessary, in order that ~ are maturing, and divinely—from the divine point of view 
wo-Way a ogee have the King of the Salad Fruits 365 days a — impeach the European system of Church and states . .” 
» that we sh : : 
ns : to take up plurals. The following dialogue is relia 
‘orma- Price aiso sent along a large package of vine- 
Joursel May, 1951 " 


has run consistently twice a week in the 
morning paper paralleling a strong posi- 
tion, half-page merchandise ad. They 
run under a stet head, Point Of View, 
and carry a_ signature, Wales, a 
pseudonym. 

There was but one requisite for the 
column-—that it be interesting. There is 
no pressure on the writer from manage- 
ment, either policy-wise or public rela- 
tions-wise. 

One of the most interesting factors 
in the column is that it is written by an 
outsider, a top-notch newspaper man 
who has had no previous association 
with retailing. His approach to his ma- 
terial is that of any good roving re- 
porter or columnist. He is fed a quan- 
tity of material through department 
heads and through the public relations 
office and the advertising department in 
addition to what he picks up himself 
covering the store as a “beat.” 

The column through its natural de- 
velopment and through the good taste 
and good judgment of its author has 
become a superb public relations im- 
plement and a highly effective device 
in reinforcing the strong personal re- 
lationship between the store and _ its 
customers, and the store and the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Reader response to the columns has 
been terrific, letters from both the en- 
chanted and the disenchanted numerous 
—as a matter of fact, Point Of View has 
become something of a conversation 
piece over the state which is pretty 
well blanketed by the Dallas Morning 
News. 

Something between a third and a 
half of the columns run without a mer- 
chandise element or tie-in of any kind. 
Those which do have a merchandise 
element arrive at it with a certain light- 
ness and good humor or an unusual 
twist. It is interesting to note that 
readers like and look for the merchan- 
dise tie-in. The more far-fetched and 


pulled out of the blue it is, the more 
they seem to like it. They write in droves 
suggesting an item of merchandise in 
stock that might have been mentioned 
in a column, but was not. The reader 
mail has now built up to the point that 
Wales could write the column indefi- 
nitely from the ideas and information in 
the letters alone. 

The columns praise and criticize, 
mention personalities, products, clip- 
ping services, books, plays, politics, and 
generally prove that there is no subject 
in the world that isn’t controversial. 
They have brought letters from Aus- 
tralia to North Africa and requests for 
merchandise and services that have left 
us stunned and shuddering. 

Wales once observed that tomatoes 
didn’t taste as good as they used to... 
and brought the whole Tomato Growers 
Association down on us tomato-red-in- 
the-face with indignation. He wrote of 
the public relations office getting a 
bleached steer’s head for a Wall Street 
tycoon and left a weary staff awash in 
requests ranging from Confederate flags 
to cobras. (All filled.) 

The cost of the column weighed on 
the scale of reaction and response is 
rock bottom. Too, it has attracted a male 
readership superseding that of our 
Man’s Shop merchandise ads, and we 
find that men are more insistent on 
pointing out merchandise tie-ins than 
women. 

The editorial ad, in my opinion, is a 
flexible and effective device which might 
have wide application in the area of 
direct selling of merchandise, selling of 
service or purely as a public relations 
tool. It is interesting to see it used in 
newspapers, rather than magazines as 
is more usual, or as direct mail; to see 
it used consistently. 

Current project in Point Of View is 
defense of the split infinitive. We are 
using the split infinitive to sell Georg 
Jensen spoons. And it is! @ @ 
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Born in Jacksonville, Texas, Marihelen McDuff moved 
to Dallas in time to attend North Dallas High School 
and Southern Methodist University. Her first job after 
college was as a reporter on the old Dallas Dispatch. 
Three years later she transferred to the Daily Times 
Herald where she became Society Editor. During 
World War Il Miss McDuff served for 3 years as South- 
ern Regional Publicity Director for American Airlines. 
Since 1945 she has been Director of Public Relations 
for Neiman-Marcus, Dallas retail specialty store. 


The lobby probe 
(Continued from page 5) 


Again, the intent to broaden the law’ 
coverage to all public relations outlays 
is all too clear. ; 


“Public Relations Counselors 


“The Lobbying Act deals with all sub. 
stantial expenditures to influence legis. 
lation, directly and indirectly; and public 
relations and advertising services are 
often effective means of attempting to 
influence legislation.” 


Perhaps, public relations practitioners 
would like also to read the above along 
with another extract from the speech 
Chairman Buchanan delivered to the 
political scientists. 


“Where the set of two genera- 
tions ago was essentially direct, making 
up in forthrightness what it lacked in 
honesty, the major emphasis these days 
is on indirection—on the use of large. 
scale public relations campaigns rather 
than personal contact... These cam- 
paigns feature such techniques as in- 
stitutional advertising, boiler plating and 
canned editorials; the use of radio and 
television; exhortations to write, wire, 
and phone your Congressman; essay con- 
tests; public opinion polls; and above 
all the distribution of unbelievable quan- 
tities of polemic literature of all and 


every kind.” 


Conclusions 


In the space available, it has not been 
possible to review all of the hearings, 
studies and findings of the lobby probe, 
but it is hoped that the following points 
have been brought out: (In all cases ref- 
erence is to the majority reports.) 


1. The lobby probe was the most im- 
portant official study of public relations 
in recent times; 


2. The probe by use of its expendi- 
tures study, which this author believes 
to be both incomplete and misleading, 
seeks to brand all industrial public rela- 
tions activity as lobbying; 

3. As a result, the trend indicated by 
the probe’s report is to require eventu- 
ally the reporting under the Federal Lob- 
bying Act of virtually all types of cor- 
porate and industrial public relations 
expenditures; 


4. Because of the Korean crisis, Con- 
gress and the press lost all interest in 
the probe and neither scarcely noted the 
final report. Thus, all of its findings and 
conclusions remain on the record and en- 
tirely unrefuted. This is something that 
may possibly come up to plague public 
relations practitioners at some time 
the current emergency. @ @ 
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Voting is everybody’s job! 


Story of the American Heritage Foundation's 


Out the Vote"’ campaign 


By Brendan Byrne 


Director of Programs 
The American Heritage Foundation 


HE 42,324,232 voTEs cast on Novem- 

ber 7, 1950, established a new record 
for a mid-term election. The previous 
record for a non-Presidential year was 
37,304,380 in 1938. 

This record vote was no accident. It 
reflected the widespread concern over 
the Korean War, rising prices and other 
issues, and the dramatic appeal exerted 
by many colorful and controversial can- 
didates. The large turnout was also 
partly the result of intensive “Get Out 
the Vote” efforts sponsored by civic 
groups, retailers, advertisers and others 
in every part of the country. 

And it was all to the good, because, 
whether you call it a democracy or a re- 
public, the American system of govern- 
ment rests on a political philosophy and 
a method of operation that necessitate a 
high level of voter participation. 

Thus, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence affirms that governments derive 
their “just powers from the consent of 
the governed”—a philosophy that is 
meaningless unless “the governed” ex- 
press themselves in free elections. Our 
method of governing, plainly set forth 
in federal and state constitutions, also 
presupposes majority consent. 

While non-partisan “Get Out the 
Vote” efforts flow from a clear under- 
standing of our representative form of 
government, they do not claim that the 
voters always pick the best candidates 
or that our elections do not sometimes 
suffer from political bossism and other 
unsavory influences. Millions of Ameri- 
can voters have I.Q.s below 100. Popular 
infallibility is just as much a myth as the 
divine right of kings. 

Some critics scoff at efforts to get 
people to vote as naive undertakings 
that only multiply the number of votes 
cast by the ignorant. “What good is 
counting noses?”, is the way Mussolini 
once put the same argument. Ignorant 
voters are a serious problem, but the 
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best way to solve the problem is to elimi- 
nate the ignorance, not the voter. 

Any way you look at it, too many of 
us fail to go to the polls. Non-voting has 
increased in the last fifty years. 

In 1896—83% of eligible voters cast 
their ballots. 

In 1916—71.5% 

In 1944—56% 

In 1948—51.2% 

The failure of millions of Americans 
to discharge their obligations as voters 
is a serious national problem and the 
trend is particularly alarming in view of 
the international crisis and the crucial 
decisions that confront us. 

Gallup, Gosnell, Dichter and others 
have studied the problem of non-voting 
and attribute it to the following causes: 


1. Schools and colleges have failed to 
give students a clear understanding 
of the function of local, state and 
national government. Few teachers 
stress voting as an important obliga- 
tion of citizenship. 


to 


. The mud-slinging, vituperation and 
emotional battle-cries characterizing 
most political campaigns, obscure the 
vital issues and repel the intelligent 
and educated. 

3. The growing complexity of govern- 

ment problems discourages citizens 
from voting on matters beyond their 
grasp. Few voters, for example, un- 
derstand the recent clash between the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Treas- 
ury Department on the interest rate 
of government bonds—a vital issue 
affecting our economic future. 

4. Many independent voters refrain from 
voting because they feel the political 
machine has the election “in the bag,” 
whether they vote or not. 

. Some people living in farm areas and 
other places distant from the polls do 
not bother to vote unless the election 
is an especially dramatic or crucial 
one. 

6. Young voters, generally, are not in- 
terested in politics and are so en- 
grossed in vocational, recreational and 
romantic pursuits that—after casting 
their first vote to learn how it feels— 
many of them do not return to the 
polls until years later. 


The carry-through on the community level was equally successful. Over 800 
Mayors responded favorably to the Foundation’s invitation to participate, and 
appointed non-partisan community-wide committees to get people to register and 
vote. The Foundation’s campaign booklet served as a blueprint, but many local 
committees introduced fetching devices of their own, in addition. 


Schenectady distributed “voters’ vitamin 
capsules,” each containing a dramatic ap- 
peal to vote. 


Salt Lake City distributed reminders to vote 
on milk bottles delivered throughout the 
city on Election Day. 


Poughkeepsie launched a chain-letter cam- 
paign and gave “Lazy Citizenship Cer- 
tificates” to citizens who delayed going to 
the polls. 


Dalles, Oregon, dropped “vote” leaflets from 
an airplane the day before Election. 


Evansville, Ind., and Wichita, Kan., asked 
all homeowners to keep their porch lights 
on or a burning candle in the window on 
Election Eve as a pledge to vote the next 
day. 

Every hotel in Michigan and many restau- 
rants printed “Vote November 7” on table 
napkins. 


St. Louis department stores put “vote” 
stickers on all customers’ packages. 


In Cleveland and other cities, baby car- 
riages carried the sign: “Run—don’t walk to 
the nearest polling place.” 


Zanesville, O., had switchboard operators at 
large firms and department stores answer 
the telephone by saying: “Hello, this is X 
Company, have you voted yet?” 


Kentucky Mayors proclaimed November 
5th, “Citizenship Sunday” and clergymen 
delivered sermons on voting as a matter of 
conscience. 


Other “grass roots” techniques to get 
people to the polls included parades, sound 
trucks, door knob reminders, automobile 
banners, information booths, window dis- 
plays, lapel tags, window stickers, menu 
messages, baby sitters and motor pools. 
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Obviously, the roots of non-voting, 
deep and diverse, cannot be removed 
overnight. But a concentrated short-term 
program dramatizing voting as a high 
privilege and patriotic duty, and reach- 
ing voter and non-voter alike, might be 
expected to bring more people to the 
polls. 

After studying this problem, the 
American Heritage Foundation® de- 
cided last’ year to launch an intensive 
campaign of education and _ special 
events that would reach every commu- 
nity in the country and move voters and 
non-voters 1) to study and weigh the 
issues and the qualifications of the can- 
didates, and 2) to register—and to vote, 
as their consciences dictated. 

In cooperation with the Advertising 
Council, a comprehensive program was 
developed and steps taken to enlist the 
cooperation of radio, newspapers, maga- 
zines, television and other means of 
communication. “Voting Is Everybody's 
Job” was selected as the campaign 
slogan. 

To assist communities and organiza- 
tions in setting up local campaigns, the 
Foundation prepared and distributed a 
sixteen-page campaign guide to Mayors, 
Chambers of Commerce and other civic 
leaders in every community with a popu- 
lation exceeding 2,500. 

The guide sought to obtain the par- 
ticipation of all elements of the commu- 
nity in a non-partisan “Get Out the 
Vote” drive. Specific ideas and tech- 
niques were outlined in detail. 


In addition, beginning August Ist, the 
Foundation began sending newspaper 
publishers, radio and television stations, 
house magazines, etc., a steady stream of 
editorial, advertising and broadcast ma- 
terial dramatizing intelligent and con- 
scientious voting as “the number one 
job of good citizenship.” 

The results were an amazing tribute 
to the cooperativeness and Americanism 
of the country’s media of communication 
on a non-partisan national issue of this 
kind. 

The demand for “Get Out the Vote” 
newspaper advertisements, for example, 
exceeded that of any short term cam- 
paign in the Advertising Council’s ex- 
perience. 


The following special materials on the 
citizen’s duties as a voter were prepared 
and distributed by the Council: 


*The American Heritage Foundation is the non- 
partisan citizens’ group which sponsored the Free- 
dom Train. Ever since the Foundation was in- 
corporated in February 1947, as a non-profit 
educational organization, its fundamental pur- 
pose has been to raise the level of active per- 
sonal citizenship. 
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1) Eleven advertisements in various 
sizes, sent to 10,000 newspapers. 

2) Feature material on voting, trans- 
lated into 12 languages and sent to 
the foreign language press. 

3) A series of 100-line “drop-in” ad- 
vertisements, sent to 5,200 house 
organ editors. 


A total of 1,345 newspapers requested 
11,652 mats of the advertisements. 
These also served to stimulate editorials, 
cartoons and articles in newspapers such 
as The Washington Post, New York 
Daily News, Chicago Daily News, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, etc. 

The foreign language newspaper fea- 
tures reached a readership of 12,000,000 
in Chinese, Yiddish, Czech, French, 
German, Italian, Lithuanian, Polish, 
Russian, Spanish and Swedish. 

More than 1,600 radio stations and 
approximately 1,500 disc jockeys re- 
ceived two “Get Out the Vote” packets 
from the Foundation. The material in- 
cluded especially written appeals to 
weigh the issues and to vote, prepared 
for the Foundation by Bernard Baruch, 


week preceding Election Day. Miltoy 
Berle, Sid Caesar and other T-V stars 
made special voting appeals and wore 
our lapel button, “Vote November 7th” 
on their telecasts. 

During the campaign many of the na. 
tional organizations that sponsored the 
1947 White House Conference (which 
launched the tour of the Freedom Train) 
urged their local chapters to support 
community voting drives. Among these 
were: 

The League of Women Voters 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce 

U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
American Hotel Association 
American Veterans of World War II 
American Veterans Committee 
Bnai Brith 

Boy Scouts of America 

Civitan International 

Kiwanis International 

Lions International 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 


The National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation supplied 250,000 stores with “Get 


Brendan Byrne is Director of Programs for the Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation, and managed the Foun- 
dation’s recent nation-wide ‘‘Get Out the Vote” 
campaign in which 802 communities participated. 
Formerly editor-in-chief of Facts and Read magazines, 
and advance man for the 33,000-mile tour of the 
Freedom Train, Mr. Byrne directs the Foundation’s con- 
tinuing holiday program which, in cooperation with 
the Advertising Council, uses Independence Day and 
other major patriotic anniversaries as springboards 
for intensive campaigns to produce a more active per- 


sonal citizenship. 


Walter Reuther, Cardinal Spellman and 
other opinion-molders. Community 
broadcasts started two months before 
Election Day. They continued with 
growing intensity until the closing of 
the polls on the night of November 7th. 

In cooperation with the Advertising 
Council, several top ranking radio pro- 
grams and all four networks featured 
voting messages. Sponsors included 
leaders in every category. 

A special television “Get Out the 
Vote” kit was prepared by the Advertis- 
ing Council and supplied to each of the 
country’s 106 T-V stations and the four 
networks—the first time such a televi- 
sion kit had been provided in a public 
service campaign. 

The four networks, and virtually every 
major television program, carried non- 
partisan voting messages during the 


Out the Vote” displays, leaflets and 
other aids. 

The Schools also took part. Through- 
out the country students wrote essays 
and made posters on the theme, “Voting 
Is Everybody's Job!”, and took home to 
their parents pledge-to-vote blanks and 
the Foundation’s quiz, “What Is Your 
Voting I. Q.?”. 

Senior Scholastic, read by 700,000 
high school students and their parents, 
publicized the voting effort and pro- 
vided background material in a series of 
guest editorials on current issues, Among 
the authors were Gen. Eisenhower, J: 
Edgar Hoover, William Green, Bing 
Crosby and Jackie Robinson. 

The Foundation offered a series of 
awards to communities and organiza- 
tions that did the best job in getting out 

(Continued on page 16) 
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“We asked the stockholders — 


and they said ‘make it plain 


444 


Allegheny Ludlum's stockholder survey on 


the fancy vs. unadorned Annual Report question 


By Lamar Kelley 


Manager, Public Relations Department 
Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 


ow should an industrial company’s 
H annual report to stockholders be 
presented? 

That question and by-products from 
it have occupied the attention of man- 
agement people for a good many years 
-at least during the hectic days while 
the report is in preparation. 

In the “good old days,” of course, 
when a company felt called upon to issue 
an annual report, more often than not it 
consisted entirely of financial statistics, 
necessary explanatory notes and a letter 
of authentication from independent au- 
ditors. But that was before the advent of 
“Oscars” and pressure for bigger and 
better reports by artists, typographers, 
printers and a sizable array of various 
experts, 

Today, the company PR man often 
finds himself in the middle. Certainly, 
only a very few of the most rabid of the 
“good old days” clique will deny that 
the present modern annual report is to 
be desired over the balance sheet folder 
of years past. However, some of us re- 
sponsible for stockholder relations began 
a few years ago to doubt whether the 
pendulum was not swinging so far to- 
ward “modernity” that the fundamental 
purpose of the report was being lost in 
the sparkle, sleekness and general at- 
tempts to cover too much territory. 

Some of us have come to hold the 
opinion that an annual report should not 
only contain the certain essential ele- 
ments of a report, but, in addition, should 
be both distinctive and dignified in ap- 
pearance. Stockholders represent all 
types of people, from all walks of life, 
but they are alike in wanting to know 
(1) “What’s it paying me now?” and (2) 
“How're chances for bigger returns in 
the future?” The report, in answering 
these questions, should be cosmopolite 
but not pedantic or ostentatious, 
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We at Allegheny believe that the an- 
nual report should start out with a 
“headline,” or a page on which pertinent 
information is briefly and simply dated. 
(That is as far as some stockholders will 
ever get in their perusal.) Next, particu- 
larly for the casual or non-professional 
investor, there should be a simply writ- 
ten factual statement discussing com- 
pany progress in operations, finances, 
research, plans for the future, etc. A 
third section should contain current 
financial figures and statistics, such as 
the balance sheet and the statement of 
earnings. Finally, financial and other 
pertinent statistics covering a period of 
at least ten years should be included for 
the professional or analytical investor. 


Modern annual report produced 


Long considered a modern and pro- 
gressive member of the steel industry, 
our company early jumped on the mod- 
ern annual report bandwagon and 
worked so hard at it that by 1948 our 
report was replete with duotone photo- 
graphs, three-dimensional charts and 
tricky graphs. The four-color cover that 
year was a dream by Petruccelli that 
could have hung without a blush in the 
Museum of Modern Art. We thought, 
and still think, it was a good report. 


But if our stockholders thought so, they 
kept that thought—and their bouquets— 
strictly to themselves, 

In 1949, due in no small measure to 
the decision of a boss whose public rela- 
tions sense is seldom questioned by the 
writer, our report was limited to 16 
pages and cover and was printed black 
on white. There were no pictures, no 
charts, no graphs. And the stockholders? 
Why they mailed in more letters of. 
commendation than we had received as 
the results of a combined output of ten 
previous reports. 

Could response to our 1949 report be 
a mere quirk? We decided to find out. 


Stockholders queried 


Tucked away on the back inside page 
of the company’s regular quarterly 
publication mailed to its 13,304 stock- 
holders with their dividend checks on 
December 21, 1950, we printed the 
following item: 


There is a wide difference of opin- 
ion among stockholders as to the type 
of annual report they prefer. Some in- 
vestors want well-illustrated, colorful 
reports that are chocked full of pho- 
tographs, charts and graphs. Others 
are best satisfied with matter-of-fact 
reports, and still others indicate that 
they do not care for annual reports 
at all. 

Allegheny Ludlum in the past has 
prepared both types of annual reports. 
For instance, the 1948 report was well 
illustrated and colorful while the re- 
port for 1949 was printed in a single 
color and contained no illustrations. 

This year, officers of the company 
would like to prepare the type of re- 
port a majority of the investors want. 
For that reason, included herewith is 
a post card upon which each stock- 
holder is requested to designate his 
preference. Three choices are given. 

1. A colorful, well-illustrated re- 

port. 


Manager of the Public Relations Department of 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Lamar Kelley 
began his career as a newspaperman in 1932 in 
Montgomery, Ala., later working on newspapers and 
press associations in Atlanta, Ga., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
New York City. During the war Mr. Kelley served first 
as director of foreign and domestic radio activities 
for the Red Cross; second as press chief for the Mari- 
time Commission and War Shipping Administration; 
and finally as a cryptanalyst with the Army. He be- 
came associated with Allegheny Ludlum upon his dis- 
charge from the Army in 1946. 
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2. A one-color, factual report. 


3. Financial statistics and auditors’ 
letter only. 


Although the questionnaire reached 
the stockholders immediately before 
Christmas, cards returned by mid-Janu- 
ary reached a total of 3,266 holders, or 
24.5% of all company stockholders, and 
they were still coming. A breakdown of 
preferences indicated is as follows: pre- 
ferring the elaborate type of report, 966 
or 29.16% of stockholders answering; 
preferring the plain, factual report, 
1,787 or 54.7%; interested in financial 
statistics and auditors’ letter only, 436 
or 13.3%; indicating a preference for 
various combinations of the above three 
types, 58 or 1.8%, and indicating no 
preference, 19 or 0.6%. A combination 
of stockholders preferring the plain, fac- 
tual report and those wanting financial 
data only total 2,223, or 68%. 
Obviously, we do not claim that we 
have finally solved the annual report 
dilemma, nor do we believe that a simi- 
lar survey made of holders of another 
company’s stock would necessarily be 
similar in results. As a matter of fact, it 
should be noted that the annual report 
is only one phase of our stockholder re- 
lations and may not be as important to 
our holders as it would be if it were the 
only informational medium we used. 


Other media used 


In addition to the annual report, we 
also publish a 12-page folder which is 
mailed quarterly with the dividend 
checks. This folder includes a running 
operations and financial summary of the 
company as well as a photographic rec- 
ord and a digest of product news. And, 
in instances of actions which we con- 
sider of paramount interest, our chief 
executive sends letters to the stockhold- 
ers, It is also our policy to cultivate stock- 
holders correspondence and to give 
prompt and efficient attention to their 
letters. Finally, in 1949 we began a 
practice of producing a motion picture 
covering our operations, research, and 
plans and potentialities for the future 
which we present on television specifi- 
cally for our stockholders. Stockholders 
are informed of the time and station in 
their vicinity over which they may view 
the program. 

Our kind of annual report works for 
us. Possibly it will work for others. And 
our survey is the best way we've yet 
found to check up on what our stock- 
holders think about the matter. @ e@ 
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Effective use of PR advertising 


(Continued from page 8) 


2. There are some 75,000 loyal em- 
ployees of chain stores who have 
been in their jobs for years earning 
$40, $50 and $60 a week. 


3. The interests of the millions of con- 
sumers are involved. 


4. If the chain stores should go out 
of business, money would be taken 
out of the payroll, reducing buying 
power. 


. Ruining the chain stores would de- 
stroy the farmer's most efficient ma- 
chinery of distribution. 

“All of these points demonstrated that 
the interests of millions of people are 
tied in with the chain stores. 

“An interesting angle was the use of 
a limited test run so that the space cost 
would not be thrown away if the adver- 
tisement did not succeed. In 13 of the 
14 test cities, the A&P’s business imme- 
diately after the ads appeared out- 
stripped the company’s national average 
by 5 to 15 per cent. When the adver- 
tisement was run nationally, it was sub- 
stituted for the regular weekly price ad. 
That week sales went up about 5% per 
cent. 

“The Patman bill never got out of 
committee... 

“The first thing that was said of the 
current A&P campaign was that we were 
spending millions of dollars. Actually, 
on the formula I have shown you, we 
were not; we were spending peanuts, In 
discussing something that was in the 
news every day instead of detailing 
prices we doubled readership among 
women and raised readership among 
men from | or 2 per cent to 64 per cent 
according to Starch reports . . . 


“Business went up. It has not stopped 
going up. . . . The independents in the 
grocery business are doing better than 
ever before in business history, so the 
little fellow hasn’t been hurt. 

“The case is still pending, but ou 
feeling is that the relationship of the 
A&P to the food price structure is now 
seen clearly.” 

Mr. Byoir emphasized that where pub. 
lic relations advertising proved the best 
tool available, advertising was only the 
“front-man.” Behind it a great quantity 
of painstaking spadework with organi. 
zations and newspapers created the 
background that won the favorable edi- 
torial comment. 


In the question period, further infor- 
mation was sought concerning the use 
of surveys and tests to guide the aim 
of advertising. The panel agreed on the 
value of tests, but pointed out that often 
there is not time. Said Mr. Byoir, “There 
is no type of advertising in my opinion 
where time is so important as in institu- 
tional advertising.” 

Mr. Cox paid tribute to the work of 
the Advertising Council and to adver- 
tisers willing to underwrite space and 
time for public-service activities, which, 
he said, “has created a great change in 
the respect that many people in Wash- 
ington have not only for the advertising 
business but for business itself.” 


Mr. Repplier, responding, cited the 
first principle of public relations: actions 
speak louder than words, He expressed 
his belief that “the opinion of advertis- 
ing is very definitely better and the opin- 
ion of business is on the way up.” @ ¢@ 


VOTING 
(Continued from page 14) 


the vote on a non-partisan basis. These 
consisted of authentic reproductions of 
great American documents, and personal 
mementos donated by heroes of World 
War II. 

After preliminary screening of entries 
by the Advertising Council, 22 winners 
were selected by a Voting Awards Com- 
mittee, headed by Charles E. Wilson, 
William Green and Lt. Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith. 

First honors in the nation went to the 
St. Louis “Mayor’s Non-Partisan Good 
Citizenship Committee,” which received 


the beribboned flight jacket worn by 


Gen. James H. Doolittle while Com- 
manding Officer of the 8th Air Force 
during World War II. 

Runner-up was the Poughkeepsie 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, which 
was awarded the four-starred collar in- 
signia worn by Admiral William F. 
Halsey during the years he commanded 
the Pacific Task Force. 

Exhibits and reports submitted by 
over 800 communities and organiza- 
tions confirm the statement of the Asso- 
ciated Press which summed up the cam- 
paign in these words: 


“There never was a short-term public 
service campaign that got so close to 
complete .saturation as this one did. 


Public Relations Journal 
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“Importing” a holiday 


How The Quaker Oats Company has successfully added 


England's ‘‘Pancake Day’’ to America’s holidays 


By Charles E. White 


Public Relations Department 


The Quaker Oats Company 


OREIGNERS enter the United States 
Fics immigration, Foreign goods 
enter through customs. But how about 
a foreign holiday? How is such a tradi- 
tion imported? 

For the last two years the Public Re- 
lations Department of The Quaker Oats 
Company has been finding answers to 
this highly complex question. 

Our department had found that an 
ancient, but still vital, holiday called 
“Pancake Day” was enabling our Cana- 
dian Company to sell a large portion of 
its annual volume of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour in connection with its ob- 
servance. So the possibility of importing 
this traditional holiday seemed attractive 
to us. 

Several weeks of library research in- 
formed us that Pancake Day, like Mardi 
Gras, Fastnacht and other pre-Lenten 
celebrations, sprang from the same root 
more than 1,000 years ago. 

These observances all had their origin 
as early Christian celebrations. All still 
fall on the Tuesday before Ash Wednes- 
day, the start of Lent. And all, for some 
years now, have diminished in their orig- 
inal religious significance and taken on 
an air of merrymaking. 

Pancake Day for centuries has been 
atime for baking and eating pancakes on 
a community-wide basis. During the 
feasting periods many games and pranks 
which were pleasure-filled for both chil- 
dren and adults alike were quite popular. 
The adults often played football games 
with goals three miles apart. While the 
dldsters were playing football or eating 
pancakes, the children went a-Shroving 
(similar to our Halloween), or played 
‘holly and ivy,” and other Pancake Day 
games, 

Our library research made clear that 
while Britain had observed Pancake Day 
for centuries, and Canada for many 
years, the day was almost unknown in 
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the United States. The periodicals and 
reference books on the day invariably 
referred only to Britain, Canada and 
other British outposts. 

We wrapped up our research by writ- 
ing and mimeographing hundreds of 
copies of a detailed history of Pancake 
Day. This seemed to offer material for 
many features in newspapers and maga- 
zines, Ancient history, however, wouldn't 
suffice to make the public aware of Pan- 
cake Day as a living celebration. We 
still felt the need of some really “smash” 
news stories, 


Celebration city picked 


We searched the country for some 
small city suited for a full-blown Pancake 
Day celebration, Eventually we settled 
on one in America’s heartland—Liberal, 
Kansas, a southwestern town of nearly 
8,000 inhabitants. We made this selec- 
tion because the Liberal Junior Chamber 
ot Commerce had celebrated Pancake 
Day (quite by accident) the previous 
vear. The Liberal Jaycees proved happy 
to co-operate. They asked us to serve as 
their advisers in planning and publiciz- 
ing their Pancake Day celebration. 

Here was the key to the spot news 
story: While in Liberal we read of a 505- 
vear-old Pancake Day Race for house- 


wives in Olney, Buckinghamshire, Eng- 
land, At the sounding of a pancake bell, 
Olney housewives traditionally raced 
from the town pump to the village 
church, some 415 yards away. During 
the race they flipped pancakes in skillets 
three times and the winner received the 
“kiss of peace” from the church verger 
(bellringer ) . 

At our suggestion, the Liberal Jaycees 
cabled a challenge to Olney for the first . 
International Pancake Day Race. 

With only three weeks of planning 
and preparing publicity, the first race 
between the housewives of these two 
small towns was run off on February 21, 
1950. Times of the winners were com- 
pared by trans-Atlantic telephone, and 
an English girl became the first Inter- 
national Pancake Day racing champion. 

We had hoped for a good regional 
story in southwestern United States. In- 
ternational news agencies, however, 
pleasantly surprised us. Stories from Ol- 
ney and Liberal bounced back and forth 
across the ocean like the ball in a spirited 
ping-pong game. These wire service 
stories and pictures were generally ac- 
corded front page position in most 
dailies throughout the United States, 
Canada and Britain. 

Results on the food feature side of 
1950’s Pancake Day were equally grati- 
fying. Food stories, stressing the use of 
pancakes and telling the history of Pan- 
cake Day, appeared in such publications 
as Look and Parade, Nearly 400 United 
States daily papers featured Pancake 
Day stories on their food pages. Sunday 
newspaper supplements climbed on the 
bandwagon too. Such papers as the 
Louisville Courier Journal and the Mil- 
waukee Journal did four-color food fea- 
tures on the day. 

Women’s feature programs on scores 
of radio stations beamed a special radio 
food release, “Let’s Have a Pancake Day 
Party,” to the nation’s housewives. Pan- 
cake Day became national news again— 
this time from the food feature angle. 


Charles E. White joined The Quaker Oats Company's 
public relations department in 1950 as Product Pub- 
licity Specialist, coordinating publicity activities with 
sales and advertising departments. His training in- 
cluded studies in advertising, journalism and sales at 
Ohio State and Ohio Wesleyan Universities. After 
spending five years in the PR department at Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, he became As- 
sistant Public Relations Director, The Borden Com- 
pany, for that company’s 7-state midwest area. 
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Pancake Day, 1950, again did well 
nationally from the general feature 
angle. Following our mailing of special 
material to syndicates, Sunday editors, 
religious and employee magazines, and 
radio stations, we received excellent us- 
age. Here are a few examples: Edgar 
A. Guest syndicated a special Pancake 
Day poem; such religious periodicals as 
the Presbyterian Tribune ran full-page 
features on the day; a number of em- 
ployee magazines treated the day from 
its folklore standpoint; such syndicated 
sports columnists as Red Smith covered 
the unique race as a “sport”; and more 
than 100 radio stations across the coun- 
try used a 15-minute historical script 
which we provided them. 

In its first year, 1950, Pancake Day 
proved its potential value as an “im- 
ported” holiday in the United States. 

It took no special analysis of the bush- 
els of clippings to convince us that we 
had made great strides in telling the 
United States about a virtually unknown 
holiday. 

This year Pancake Day fell on Feb- 
ruary 6, Almost immediately follow- 
ing the 1950 Pancake Day, advertising 
and sales executives of The Quaker Oats 
Company agreed that the project had 
already showed so much promise that 
they would like to co-operate. A Pancake 
Day Committee was set up within the 
Company. It was chairmaned by Donald 
B. Douglas, vice president in charge of 
advertising. Other committee members 
included Aunt Jemima advertising man- 
ager, the assistant to the sales manager, 
the merchandising specialist from the 
advertising agency, and myself, as pub- 
lic relations representative. 

In its first few meetings, this Pan- 
cake Day Committee made these deci- 
sions, which time has proved to be wise 
ones: 


1. That The Quaker Oats Company 
could not establish a new holiday 
by itself. The project should be 
open to all interested companies, 
including even our closest com- 
petitors in the pancake ready-mix 
field. 

. That Liberal, Kansas, and the area 
immediately surrounding should be 
kept absolutely free of commer- 
cialism — commercialism which 
might cause the wire services, ra- 
dio networks, etc., to close their 
doors to what had already proved 
a highly acceptable story on the 
International Pancake Day Race. 


to 


Our committee then faced the prob- 
lem of interesting other manufacturers 


of pancake flour and related items in a 
Pancake Day promotion. 

Special letters were addressed to key 
advertising and sales executives in each 
company who might be interested in 
Pancake Day. They were invited to at- 
tend special luncheons in New York and 
Chicago to discuss the day’s potential. 
At these meetings, they were shown a 
64-page easel presentation detailing 
Pancake Day publicity results for 1950 
and suggesting an advertising and mer- 
chandising promotion for 1951. 

Following these meetings, 18 other 
companies agreed to co-operate with 
us on the Pancake Day promotion. Their 
agreement, even though we had sought 
it, presented many new problems. 

While co-operative promotions be- 
tween a few companies are common in 
the food industry, none had ever been 
attempted on so large a scale. The fact 
that many close competitors were rep- 
resented further complicated the pic- 
ture. Naturally, competing companies 
would not use uniform advertising lay- 
outs, copy, or similar store display ma- 
terial. 

Cooperative advertising 

To meet these problems, it was agreed 
that each company would prepare and 
distribute its own advertising material 
built around the central theme—“Pan- 
cake Day, February 6.” 

No smug “guess-what-we're-doing” at- 
titude arose among competitors during 
the promotion. Quaker’s Public Relations 
Department acted as a clearing house 
for all pertinent information which was 
released regularly to all co-operating 
companies through a Pancake Day 
Newsletter. These Newsletters not only 
reported publicity progress in all areas, 
but all listed media being used by each 
company to advertise Pancake Day. 


64-page easel presentation helped 
secure other companies’ cooperation. 


To assist at the sales level, all eg 
operating companies exchanged infor 
mation about the location of their re 
gional and district sales offices so that 
those who cared to could work together 
in building Pancake Day displays, 

This loosely-knit advertising and saleg 
co-operation paid good dividends, Thig 
year the number of Pancake Day ads, 
displays and local tie-in ads far exceeded 
our expectations. Advertising for Pap. 
cake Day appeared in all major con 
sumer magazines, metropolitan dailies 
and Sunday supplements, and on radio 
and television networks. In the sales 
area, thousands of co-operative or indi- 
vidual store displays helped tell the 
Pancake Day story to the consumer, 

In its second year, Pancake Day grew 
from a publicity experiment by one com- 
pany to the largest co-operative adver. 
tising and merchandising promotion in 
the history of the food industry, 

Interesting too, we believe, is the 
novelty of publicity plowing the ground 
into which advertising and sales later 
dropped seeds. Then all three activities 
pulling together as a real team produced 
the harvest. 

Perhaps a brief comparison of pub- 
licity results in 1950 and 1951 will help 
indicate the progress thus far and our 
hopes for the future. 

In 1950, the Associated Press, United 
Press, and International News Service 
together filed 28 stories on the Pancake 
Day Race, with Liberal or Olney date- 
lines. This year they filed 50 such stories 
—a 79% increase. 

Feature syndicates this year increased 
their coverage about 40% and the radio 
and television increase was tremendous. 

We are firm in our belief that Pan- 
cake Day will come to be traditionally 
observed in the United States. Older 
than nearly all other U. S. holidays, 
Pancake Day was celebrated in England 
and other parts of the world long be- 
fore Columbus discovered America. 

In the future years, the Pancake Day 
tradition should benefit not only one 
company or a small group of companies, 
but all those in the food industry in- 
terested in pancake flour or any of the 
group related items. 

We believe that Pancake Day has 
been successfully “imported” and will 
grow as a real American tradition be- 
cause of (1) real publicity; (2) adver- 
tising and sales cooperation; and (3) 
an enlightened Quaker Oats Company 
management’s agreement that one com- 
pany by itself could not “import and 
establish” a tradition. @ @ 
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__, Budget didn't permit us to bring people in—so we used the telephone. 


Testimonial dinner — on a budget 


Rock Island Railroad makes effective use of testimonial 


dinner to tell company’s story 


By Troy Knowles 
Public Relations Department 


Swift & Company 


OU, LIKE THE REST OF US, have no 

doubt yawned your way through 
innumerable testimonial dinners. Yet, if 
properly brought off, the testimonial is 
one of the most effective ways to tell 
the company’s story and dramatize its 
growth and opportunities. Recently we 
were asked by the Kiwanis Club in one 
of Rock Island’s on-line cities to help 
with a surprise banquet program for the 
agent there, E. W. Bambrick. It was his 
50th anniversary with the company. 

We decided to try a direct steal from 
Ralph Edwards’ program “This is Your 
Life.” First step was to learn everything 
we could about “Bam,” as he is affec- 
tionately called. His employment file 
started us off with basic facts and the 
names of men with whom he had first 
worked. Out of 30, 4 were still living. 
From his wife we learned about his 
family and old friends. Letters to them 
brought human interest stories—all fod- 
der for our script. 

We called the program “This is Your 
Railroad”; its basic format was to draw 
a parallel between Bam’s life and the 
life of his railroad. His progress and the 
growth of his family passed in review 
side by side with the progress of the 
railroad and the growth of its family 
and service, 
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Our budget was too weak to carry 
in people from all over the world as 
Edwards does, so we used the tele- 
phone. A special line- was run to the 
speakers table with two phones on it; an 
induction coil under one of them was 
wired into the P.A. system. This let 
everyone in the hall hear both ends of 
the conversations. 

We timed the script and placed our 
long distance calls on an appointment 
basis. One call was a conference type 
with two former buddies, one in Arkan- 
sas and one in Iowa. They talked about 
the time Bam received a special com- 
mendation for outstanding service dur- 
ing an emergency. There was a call to 
the old home town where classmates 
and relatives, including a son and a 
daughter and two grandchildren, were 
gathered from nearby cities, The chil- 
dren stole the show. 

Ad-lib interviews of people at the 
banquet spiked the affair with added 
humor and human interest. Bam’s wife 
brought the house down when, in an- 
swer to how she had happened to meet 
her husband, she said “Well, I heard 
some of the girls talking about the new 
operator in town and I wondered why 
I hadn’t met him.” Times and words 
do change. 


We borrowed sound effects and 
music from a radio station and put them 
on wire—also short messages of congrat- 
ulations from top company officials. The 
theme, naturally, was “I've been work- 
ing on the railroad.” 

Windup of the show began with a 
brief sidewalk-type interview with local 
townpeople and railroad officers pres- 
ent at the banquet. They all answered 
the question “What sort of fellow is 
Bam?” The mayor, the priest, Bam’s 
boss, his competitor, his subordinates 
were interviewed. Their answers were 
short—only two or three sentences, This 
is the point at which the long-winded- 
ness usually gets into these things. No 
one was ever given a free mike; he was 
interviewed. 

Our clincher was “The property of the 
railroad belongs to the stockholders, 
Bam; the service belongs to the cus- 
tomers, but the railroad’s soul belongs 
to men and women like you who have 
given their lives to it. You have made 
the Rock Island what it is today! This 
is your railroad!” 

Besides the phones, our equipment 
consisted of two wire recorders and a 
P.A. system. Sound effects and messages 
were recorded on the wire of one ma- 
chine in script sequence. The other re- 
corder was used to take down the entire 
program. A record was made from this 
and presented to Bam as a memento. 

Results of the program were gratify- 
ing. No one went to sleep; the entire time 
was only 45 minutes. The paper made 
an excellent story of it and the local 
radio station wished they could have 
used it. However, FCC regulations pro- 
hibit the broadcasting of both ends of 
a telephone conversation, And Bam was 
so happy that tears streamed down his 
face. Our entire budget was $30 includ- 
ing long distance calls. @ @ 


Troy Knowles is one of the new gen- 
eration whose goal from the outset 
was to prepare himself for public 
relations. On the advice of PR men, 
after his discharge from the Army in 
1945, he decided on the experience 
route rather than more schooling. 
This has included work with an 
agency, press association, cosmetics 
company, a railroad, and a free lance 
study of the employe program of a 
leading steel company. 

He has recently joined the public re- 
lations staff of Swift & Company, 
Chicago. This article is based on an 
assignment during his recent service 
with the Rock Island lines. 
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Los Angeles PR Conference San Francisco PR Conference 


‘Public Relations During Mobilization'’ was the theme of the Projecting the story of America's current mobilization effort as 
2nd annual PR Conference sponsored jointly by PRSA’s Los a new phase in the history of our economic development, W. 
Angeles Chapter, the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, and Howard Chase (right), is congratulated on his luncheon address 
the University of Southern California, at the latter's Hancock by Dr. Rex F. Harlow, at the 1951 Northern California Agri- 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, April 26. Pictured speakers are culture-Business Conference, held at the Fairmont Hotel, San 
(L to R): General Foods’ PR Director, W. Howard Chase Francisco, April 27. Dr. Harlow was active in developing the 
(recently returned from service with the Office of Defense joint conference on urban-rural relationships, sponsored by 
Mobilization in Washington); Caroline Hood, Director of | PRSA’s San Francisco Bay Area Chapter, the San Francisco 
Public Relations, Rockefeller Center, Inc., New York; and Chamber of Commerce, the Farm-City Relations Committee, and 
PRSA's President, Milton Fairman, Director of Public Relations, the Central Valley Empire Association. 

The Borden Company, New York. 


Public Relations Society Directors Meet 


Board members, national committee chairmen, and delegates, attending the Spring Meeting of the PRSA Board of Directors 
at The Shamrock, Houston, Texas, April 22-24, front row (L to R): W. Howard Chase, * Leslie C. Stratton,* J. Handly Wright,’ 
Caroline Hood,* Milton Fairman,* Ed Lipscomb,* Wm. G. Werner,* Charles C. Greene,* Rex F. Harlow,* and Mrs. W. 
Howard Chase. Middle Row, (L to R): William G. Haworth,* Horace C. Renegar,* James W. Armsey, G. Edward Pendray,” 
Abbott Washburn,* Paul Cain,* William E. Austin,* John L. Mortimer,* Keen Johnson,* Maxwell E. Benson.* Back Row 
(L to R): Robert L. Bliss, Burns W. Lee, * Samuel D. Fuson, Ayres Compton,* James A. Clark, * George Kirksey, * M. Ritchey Cring,* 
Don L. Short,* Homer N. Calver,* James P. Selvage,* Walter G. Barlow. 


The 26 Board members attending this meeting comprised one of the largest Board meetings in the Society's history. 


* Denotes Board Member. 
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international PR body planned 


PRSA invited to aid formation ef an international 
group of public relations executives 


One of the subjects which drew the attention of the PRSA Board of Directors 
at its Houston meeting in late April was a proposal made recently to the Society 
that it take a leading position in formation of an international public relations 


association. 


The proposal was advanced by the Provisional Committee for the Establishment 


of an International Public Relations As- 
sociation, a 6-man group formed last 
year to study the project. 

Representatives of Dutch, Scandi- 
navian, French, American and British 
public relations associations are repre- 
sented on the Committee, of which the 
chairman is Professor Hans Hermans 
of Holland’s University of Nijmegen. 
(Presently PR Counsellor for the Gover- 
nor of the Dutch Antilles, Willemstad, 
Curacao. ) 

The Provisional Committee met at 
The Hague March 29, 1950, at the invi- 
tation of the Dutch Society of Public 
Relations; and re-met a month later in 
London to consider the general lines 
along which an international association 
should be set up. 

Odd Medb¢e, Director of Public Re- 
lations, Scandinavian Airlines System, 


Oslo, Norway, Vice-chairman of the pro- 
visional committee, attended PRSA’s 3rd 
Annual Conference in December 1950 
and presented the proposal to the So- 
ciety’s Board of Directors in a rough 
outline form, pending receipt of the com- 
plete 18-page study which reached 
America this month. 


Chief among the problems studied in 
the proposal to form the international 
group (all of which take cognizance of 
the fact that the profession is a young 
one) are: professional recognition; pro- 
fessional skill; professional ethics; and 
professional idealism. 

PRSA’s Beard of Directors has ap- 
pointed a committee to study the pro- 
posal and prepare a report on the Amer- 
ican group’s reaction to sucha plan. @ @ 


Fairman to head President’s PR panel 


Milton Fairman, PRSA President, has 
been chosen to head a special panel on 
public information for President Tru- 
man’s Committee on National Employ 
the Handicapped 
Week, May 4. 

The announce- 
ment, made by Vice 
Admiral Ross T. 
McIntire, USN, 
(MC), Retd., Com- 
mittee Chairman, 
indicated that other 
panel members 
were being chosen 
to take part in the 
discussion, “Mobilization for Defense” 
is the theme of the meeting, which will 


Milton Fairman 
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be held in the U. S. Department of Labor 
Auditorium, Washington, D. C., and 
emphasis will be placed on the poten- 
tial contribution physically handicapped 
workers can make to the mobilization 
effort. 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
will open the meeting and welcome in- 
vited visitors from Governors’ Commit- 
tees of all States and Territories. The 
President's Committee is staffed and 
serviced by the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Labor, and serves 200 
member organizations, groups, associa- 
tions and individuals in a year-round 
program of public information, promo- 
tion and education. 


NEW JOURNAL 
ADVERTISING CHAIRMAN 


Harry E. Fry 
Member of the New York Chapter and 


newly appointed Chairman of the 
JOURNAL’s Advertising Committee, Harry 
E. Fry began his business career as a 
salesman of products via the spoken 
word. He soon switched and became a 
salesman of products, services and ideas 
via the written word. 

His background includes promotion work 
for Curtis Publishing Company; advertis- 
ing and promotion for companies in fields 
as widely varied as du Pont, Bayer, and 
Spencer Corset; plus advertising and pub- 
licity writing for an advertising agency 
and for clients of his own service. 

Since 1943 he has been in charge of ad- 
vertising, publicity and public relations 
for Philips companies in the U. S. (North 
American Philips Company, Inc.) which 
are associated with N. V. Philips Gloeil- 
ampenfabrieken (Philips Industries) of 
Holland. The big European electrical con- 
cern will celebrate its 60th anniversary 
this year in 45 countries. 

Born in Philadelphia and educated at 
Penn State, Harry commutes to a farm in 
Connecticut where a favorite form of re- 
laxation is riding his saddle horse Calu- 
met Charcoal. 


PRSA CALENDAR 

May 8, 1951—Tulane University Public 
Relations Conference, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

November 18-21, 1951—PRSA 4th An- 
nual Conference, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Chapter news notes 


DETROIT CHAPTER 
When the scheduled speaker for the 


March 28th meeting was prevented from 
attending by sudden illness, William B. 
Hall, Vice-President of the Detroit Bank, 
stepped into the breech and gave an ex- 
cellent account of how public relations 
indoctrination is carried out by his insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Hall stressed the importance of 
employee action as it affects public re- 
lations, pointing out the four important 
areas of public contact: records, tele- 
phone, correspondence and face-to-face 
contact. 

Records, he explained, are more than 
pieces of paper. They represent people 
and should be handled with the same 
care and with the same regard. On the 
importance of telephone contact and 
some of the ways to improve telephone 
technique, Mr. Hall recommended that 
any one who had not seen the Michigan 
Bell Telephone’s films would find it ad- 
vantageous to do so. 

Pointing out that correspondence re- 


flects three personages; the one who dic- 
tates and signs the letter, the secretary 
who types it, and the company from 
which it comes, he stated that letters 
carelessly prepared give to the organi- 
zation from which they emanate an ap- 
pearance of shoddiness. 

In discussing the fourth area, that of 
face-to-face contact, Mr. Hall recalled 
the seven laws presented in the Paul 
Ivey book, Human Relations In Banking, 
These are: call the customer by name; 
smile; say “thank you” and “please”; 
listen; sympathize; never high hat; never 
argue. 

President Thoburn Wiant announced 
the appointment of Francis M. Bogert, 
who has his own public relations or- 
ganization, as assistant treasurer, and 
Richard W. Randolph of the United 
Foundation as 1951-1952 chapter di- 
rectory committee chairman. 

The election of 18 new members also 
was announced. They increased to 22 


the total new members since January 
1, 1951. 


The job looked like a hundred others, 
so you added some decorative touches. 
Color on the cover. A spot drawing. 
An ornamental border. 


Art, y'know. But design .. .? 


Readers are only dimly aware of the 
appearance of printed matter. Yet the 
effect of design upon readership is 
demonstrably real. Design isn't “pretty- 
ing up.” It is a technique for communi- 
cating ideas. 

The superficially designed piece loses 
at second glance many of the readers 
it attracted at first. 


W. BUSCH 1884 


In a thoroughly designed job there are 
no letdowns. The resources of format, 
color, type, illustration and printing 
technique are skillfully exploited to tell 
a story...to sustain a mood. 


Of course real design costs more than 
decorating outsides —in dollars. Our 
clients, PR people and others, say that 
measured against results it costs less. 


Appleton, Parsons &Co. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 6-0342 


COPY + DESIGN + ILLUSTRATION + TYPOGRAPHY + PRODUCTION SUPERVISION 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Making his first New York appearance 
since he was appointed Federal Civil De. 
fense Administrator, Millard F. Caldwell, 
Jr., spoke off-the-record about civil de. 
fense plans last week at the March meet. 
ing of the New York Chapter, PRSA, 

Mr. Caldwell warned that too many 
people do not yet take civil defense 
preparations seriously. They believe 
either that bombing won't happen here 
—in the event of another war—or that 
if it does there is no adequate defense 
against it anyway. 

But it can happen here, he said, and 
organized civil defense cau be amazingly 
effective no matter what kind of bom) 
may be dropped—and no matter where 
or when. 

If we face the facts, Mr. Caldwell 
added, we can see that the need for 
adequate defensive measures to protect 
strategic industrial plants and concen- 
trated population centers is acute. In the 
new kind of warfare, the people at home 
can be no better off than the men in the 
front lines of battle. City dwellers might 
even be worse off—when bombs are used, 

(Continued on page 25) 


CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


CHICAGO—HALtE NELson, Vice President, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


COLUMBUS-—NeEv J. Ropes, Public Rela- 
tions Director, Kelly & Lamb 


DETROIT—WiuuaM A. Dursn, Director, 
Public Relations, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. 


HAWAII — Account 
Representative, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


HOUSTON-—Matory McDona p, Director 
of Public Relations, Missouri Pacific 
Lines 


LOS ANGELES—Joun E. Fietps, Director 
of Development, University of South- 
ern California 


MINNESOTA—Cyrit W. PLatrtes, Man- 
ager, Department of Public Service, 
General Mills, Inc. 


NEW YORK—Joun V. THarretr, Commu- 


nity Relations Manager, Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Co. 


NORTH TEXAS—Joun L. TERRELL, Man- 
ager of Public Relations, Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. 


ST. LOUIS—Lemorne SKINNER, JR., Le 
moine Skinner, Jr., Public Relations 


SAN FRANCISCO-C. E. Crompton, Shell 
Oil Company, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mavrice O. Ryas, 
Manager, American Hotel Association 
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PEOPLE 


(e) indicates PRSA members 


Harry A. Berk @ formerly president of 
Foote, Cone & Belding International 
Corp., has joined Warwick & Legler, 
New York as a partner, director and vice 
president. He also will be chairman of 
the agency’s plans board. He is public 
relations advisor to the New York State 
Civil Defense Commission. 


Michael M. Engel @ director of Michael 
M. Engel Associates, New York PR firm, 
has been named Honorary Chancellor 
of Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Florida. Engel is connected nationally 
with a number of organizations devoted 
to art and related fields. 


John H. McCoy @ public relations offi- 
cial with the Fluor Corporation, Ltd., 
offers a course “Public Relations for 
Teachers and Administrators” for Los 
Angeles school personnel, with two units 
of college credit in addition to salary 
points for city teachers. McCoy for- 
merly was assistant to the president of 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. 


Burns W. Lee @ Associates, Los Angeles, 
has named Robert C. Brownell edi- 
torial director. Mr. Brownell was for- 
merly with the Los Angeles Daily News 
as political and feature writer. 


Julie Medlock @ (Public Interest, Inc.) 
New York, has returned from a two- 
month stint 
abroad, discussing 
with leading phi- 
losophers of West- 
ern Europe the for- 
mation of a foun- 
dation for study 
of world affairs. 
Additionally, she 
has been named 
literary agent for 
Lord Bertrand 
Russell. 


Julie Medlock 


Paul O. Ridings @ co-owner of Wither- 
spoon & Ridings, Inc., Fort Worth 
public relations firm, was chairman of 
the public relations section of the 
Southwestern Convocation of Christian 
Leaders (National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A.) at San 
Antonio, April 11-13. Theme of Ridings’ 
section was “Better Use of Public Rela- 
tions Media by Churches.” 


Junior partnerships in the Theodore 
R. Sills @© & Company, Chicago public 
relations firm, have been created for E. 
Charles Duval, Chicago, and Gerald T. 
Lynn, New York. Both Duval and Lynn 
are former Chicago newspaper men. 


Morris B. Rotman @ president of Harshe 
Associates, Inc., Chicago public rela- 
tions firm, delivered the keynote address 
at the March 31 midwest regional meet- 
ing of the Affiliated Advertising Agency 
network, describing the role of a public 
relations firm in connection with current 
management problems. He touched on 
functions of a PR firm in counselling 
management and working with adver- 
tising agencies. 


Dan Thompson @ National Safety Coun- 
cil’s director of radio, was elected to the 
Radio Pioneers Club, at the April meet- 
ing of the club in Chicago. The group 
is composed of people who have been 
connected with radio for at least 20 
years. 


Jack Well Clarke @ has been appointed 
director of public relations for the 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corpora- 
tion, Shreveport, La., in charge of all 
(Continued on page 30) 


Because of Its VITAL Information 
...It's Good P.R. for Today 


pattern for SURVIVAL 


220 WEST 42ND STREET 


As timely and urgent as today’s headlines... 
and with all of its dynamic force, PATTERN FOR 
SURVIVAL shows you HOW to survive an atomic 
attack ...and HOW to prepare beforehand. It is 
the only atomic bomb picture that is recommended 
by Civil Defense Units. Featuring the noted sci- 
ence writer for the New York Times and twice 
Pulitzer Prize winner, William L. Laurence, PAT- 
TERN FOR SURVIVAL was produced with the 
full cooperation of the Army, Navy, Air Force 
and the Red Cross. In layman’s language, this 
powerful educational film is certainly your PAT- 
TERN FOR SURVIVAL. 


SUITE 616 


WISCONSIN 7-9130 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Because of its vital and dramatic information, 
it is good public relations ...and good sense to 
show PATTERN FOR SURVIVAL to your em- 
ployees and to your community. A number of 
prints have already been secured by public service 
minded companies* throughout the United States 
and Canada. Today, PATTERN FOR SURVIVAL, 
with all of its breath-taking realism in full color, 
is available for all public relations executives for 
showings to any audiences. A trailer crediting your 
company with the showing may be added to this 
20 minute, 16 mm. sound motion picture. Drop 
us a note today and receive all of the vital details 
about PATTERN FOR SURVIVAL. 


*Used By 

General Electric Co. 

Dollar Savings Bank 

1.B.M. Corp. 

Esso-Standard Oil 
and many others. 
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1951 NATIONAL STANDING COMMITTEES 
Public Relations Society of America, Inc. 


Annual Meeting Committee Nominating Committee 
Conger Reynolds, Chairman L. E. Judd, Chairman 
(Committee members to be announced later) Besshd Brayman Malory McDonald 
’ G. Stewart Brown Boyd McKeown 
Awards Committee Charles C. Carr John L. Mortimer 
htuen Waltman, Chai A. Philéas Coté Harry A. Oltsch 
— Russell Creviston Robert Pearson 
Harold Brayman Marvin Murphy John E. Fields Paul Ridings 
Charles C. Carr Thomas W. Parry Dan J. Forrestal Maurice O. Ryan 
Norman Draper A. G. Schermerhorn Samuel D. Fuson Roy Schwarz 
Stewart Harral Jack G. Shannon Roy Leffingwell Walter S. Thompson 


Pauline Mandigo Noble D. Travis 
Charles S. Watson 
Committee on Standards of 
Professional Practice 
Burns W. Lee, Chairman Public Relations Defense Advisory Board 
Homer N. Calver Norman Siegel J. Handly Weight, Chairmen 
James E. Drew Bruce Watson Edgar S. Bowerfind _ T. J. Ross 
Richard Fehr Paul G. Weaver G. Stewart Brown Abbott Washburn 
John W. Gibbons Harry C. Webb Caroline Hood William G. Werner 
Charles C.Greene | Clem Whitaker Ed Lipscomb Russell Wilks 
Arthur M. Sargent Thomas D. Yutzy 


PUBLICATIONS BOARD 


Devel t Committ 
Pendleton Dudley, Chairman 


William G. Haworth, Chairman 


Regional Sub-chairmen: 


Canadian—William E. Austin Editorial Committee 
Central—William G. Werner G. Edward Pendray, Chairman 
Eastern—Guy J. Berghoff 

New York City—Homer N. Calver Robert T. Borth Lawr. McCracken 
Southern—Horace C. Renegar Albert Carriére Dudley L. Parsons 
Southwestern—John L. Mortimer Paul Haase Glen Perry — 
Western—Louis B. Lundborg Fred R. Jolly Richard A. Strickland 


(Regional sub-committee members to be 


announced later) Advertising 


Harry E. Fry, Chairman 
Education Committee 


George A. Pettit, Chairman Joseph L. Barrett Samuel D. Fuson 


Irvin Borders Walter G. Heren 
William H. Baldwin Rex F. Harlow Frederick Bowes, Jr. Robert W. Jackson 
Marvin M. Black Stewart Harral Joseph E. Boyle George Kirksey 
Joseph E. Boyle Kenneth J. McArdle —_ John P. Broderick LeRoy H. Kurtz 
Thos. R. Carskadon Anne L. New Charles B. Cory Morris M. Lee 
Jo H. Chamberlin Thomas Nickerson Hal Davis Marihelen McDuff 
Russell G. Creviston Virgil L. Rankin Thos. J. Deegan, Jr. Carl Ruprecht 
Kalman B. Druck — W. Emerson Reck Ken R. Dyke Erle B. Savage, Jr. 
John E. Fields Weston Smith Maxwell C. Fox Thoburn Wiant 


Norman S. B. Gras Roy K. Wilson 


Research Committee 


Eligibility Committee Walter G. Barlow, Chairman 
Samuel D. Fuson, Chairman 


Leone J. Baxter George Kirksey 
Walter W. Belson Everett T. Marten Philip H. Bottfeld Louis B. Lundborg 
George M. Carnes _N. J. L. Pieper Roy de Groot James E. McKee, Jr. 
George Kirksey Paul Weaver Lamar Kelley Erle B. Savage, Jr. 
Burns W. Lee Robert A. Willier Edward D. Whittlesey 


PRSA 4th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


In order to include a half day for special group sessions, the Board of 
Directors has extended the date of the PRSA 4th Annual Conference 
from November 18 through Noon, November 21. 

The meeting hotel has also been changed from the Sheraton to the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


French diplomat talks pp 
to Mississippi students 


Pursuing a policy of bringing public 
relations practitioners to talk to his sty. 
dents to give “firing line facts,” Maryin 
M. Black, Director of Public Relations 
University of Mis- 
sissippi, presented 
Pierre Millet, coun- 
selor to the French 
Ambassador to the 
United States, on 
March 19. Professor 
Black instructs 
classes in public re- 
lations in addition 
to serving as direc- 
tor of the PR pro- Marvin Black 
gram of the college. 

Other visiting speakers who took part 
in the series of guest lectures were: 
Milton Fairman, Director of Public Re- 
lations, The Borden Company, April 10 
(Commerce Day); Ed Lipscomb, Di- 
rector of Public Relations, National Cot. 
ton Council, April 13; William G. 
Werner, Manager, Public Relations Di- 
vision, Procter & Gamble, April 20; and 
Homer N. Calver, Secretary, Public 
Relations and Public Health Committee, 
Paper Cup & Container Institute, Inc, 

“I’m a firm believer in the fact that 
public relations can’t be taught in a 
vacuum,” Professor Black said, com- 
menting on the project, “and we con- 
sider ourselves very fortunate that men 
of such caliber have consented to take 
time out from their busy activities to 
visit our campus, and give us an insight 
into certain aspects of public relations 
with which they have to deal.” 

Marvin Black has been active in PRSA 
Education Committee programs for sev- 
eral years. @ 


NEW PRSA MEMBERS 
ELECTED DURING 1951 


CHICAGO CHAPTER ...... 4 
DALLAS (NORTH TEXAS). 4 
1 
8 
LOS ANGELES ........... 2 
5 
36 
SAN FRANCISCO ......... 1 
1 
WASHINGTON .........-- 2 
MEMBERS AT LARGE..... 24 


( Total membership—1015) 
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Welcome to new members 


The Executive Committee of the Public Relations Society of America is pleased 
to announce the following elections to Society membership. (Complete addresses 
“Postings” in APRIL JOURNAL.) 


given in 
Lang, Frank 
Active Membership <i, Frank T. 
Riddle, Don 
Adamson, William S. Roth, Gordon 


Atkins, Edward 

Bayol, Edgar Sansom 
Bell, Joseph N. 
Benson, Paul E. 
Bennett, Richard R. 
Bieringer, Leroy J. 
Brawner, Thomas Faber 
Buchman, Howard M. 
Center, Allen H. 
Cosgrove, Robert C. 
Curtis, Harold L. 
Davis, David F. 
Gilmore, Gordon L. 
Goldwire, Mitchell L. 
Hibbert, Wilfred 
Jones, Walter H. 
Johnson, Gaylord 


Sabine (Mrs.) Harriet W. 
Sinclair, Francis Howard 
Smith, Emerson G. 
Stevenson, Ann Elgar 
Thompson, David O. 
Treadwell, William F. 
Ulrich, E. Huber 
Woodruff, William E. 


Associate Membership 


Bassity, Matthew 
Fowler, Evelyn C. 
Purcell, James F. 
Waters, Alan Victor 


put into action within the next few 


Chapter news notes 
weeks. 


(Continued from page 22) 

He asked for early assignment of a 
committee—to be chosen from the na- 
tional PRSA membership —to work 
closely with his office in developing the 
program. 

A list of appointees to this group will 
be announced from PRSA headquarters 
shortly. @ @ 


Plans are now being completed for an 
intensive speedup of national civil de- 
fense organization, said Mr. Caldwell. 
Volunteers, as well as paid CD workers, 
will be needed in large numbers through- 
out the country. He stressed the point 
that public relations experts will be vi- 
tally needed to effect the scheme to be 


HEAD TABLE GROUP AT N. Y. CHAPTER MEETING—Left to right: Milton O'Connell, 
N. Y. State Civil Defense Commission; A. D. O'Connor, Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
\stration, Boston; T. R. Carskadon, Chairman of the meeting; Millard F. Caldwell, Jr., 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator and principal speaker; Col. Lawrence Wilken- 
son, N. Y. State Civil Defense Commission; and Homer N. Calver, New York City 
Regional Vice-President, PRSA. 
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® Of postage stamps, we mean! Once 
you've tried meter stamps, you'll never 
want any other kind! They're goo-less, 
don’t need licking or sticking, don’t have 
to be separated, counted, or kept in tin 
boxes! ... Because you print them right 
on your mail with a postage meter. 

® The DM is a desk model postage meter 
for the small office and home. It prints 
postage as you need it, any amount, for 
any kind of mail. Prints a dated postmark 
at the same time, and (optional) an ad. 
® The meter holds all the postage you 
want to buy—protects it from loss, theft, 
or damage. Keeps its own records, has a 
moistener for envelope flaps, supplies 
postage for parcel post ... Ask our nearest 
Office, or send coupon for free booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Offices in 93 cities in 
the U.S. and Canada 


PitNeY-Bowes INc. 
5284 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send free booklet on the DM. 
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Editor’s Desk 


Newsome & Company, Inc., the Boston 
PR firm, has just published an annual 
report to its stockholders, which PRSA 
member Paul A. Newsome, President, 
claims is the first of its kind. In addition 
to graphically reporting on case histories 
of client programs, the booklet explains 
the principles of public relations, ob- 
jectives and accomplishments. 


* * * 
The public relations department of the 
Golden State Company, Ltd., has dis- 
tributed A Report On Public Relations 
1950 to all sales managers, branch, dis- 
trict, division managers and department 
heads, reviewing the past year’s activ- 
ities of the dairy company’s PR program. 
The 9-page multilith brochure tackles 
public relations at the outset in a “what 
it is’—“what it does”—“how it works”— 
“why it is”—“who gets it” manner—then 
touches on the highlights of 1950 
progress. Daniel Cavanagh is the PRSA 
member who directs the company’s 
program. 
* * * 

Raindrops of Understanding is the title 
of a booklet issued by Armco Steel Cor- 
poration, Middletown, Ohio, reproduc- 
ing 22 advertisements in a series of 50 
that have appeared on the back cover 
of the employee publication The Arm- 
Co-Operator. Each of the ads was 


created to explain or inform Armco men 
and women about some part of the 
business. PR Director Hugh W. Wright 
says that the ads were planned to cover 
many subjects and tell the story a drop- 
at-a-time. 

* * * 


Kimball I. Jack, Manager, Advertising 
and Publicity, Washington Water Power 
Company, Spokane, Washington, has re- 
prints available of his article A Ration- 
ale for Public Relations Planning, 
which appeared in the Public Utilities 
Fortnightly. His company recently won 
first place among some 250 operating 
utility companies for its public relations 
program. 
* * * 

H. W. Wilson Company devotes its 
March bulletin to public relations. The 
national publishers to the library world 
make suggestions for developing liaison 
between public relations programs and 
community libraries. 


* * * 


U. S. Rubber Company has announced 
a new 16 mm. sound motion picture 
“Speaking of Rubber” for use with com- 
munity groups, schools etc. The black- 
and-white film runs 27 minutes and 
explains the importance of rubber in our 
daily lives. TV rights are provided by 
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the company, and teachers are given a 
teaching guide and three illustrated 
booklets for classroom discussion use 

& 


The Dartnell Corporation has published 
a 1951 Industrial Relations Year Book, 
which reviews problems facing indus. 
trial relations directors in manpower 
utilization to meet demands of the ciyil. 
ian-military economy. In addition, the 
book reports present practices in worker 
health and welfare, personnel selection, 
in-plant feeding, audio visual programs 
and employee publications. The volume 
contains an extensive biographical list. 
ing of industrial relations directors and 
directories of labor unions, management 
counselors and colleges with specialized 
courses. (Available from Dartnell Cor. 
poration, 4660 Ravenswood Ave, 
Chicago 40. $5.00; 224 pages, 8% x 11) 
* * * 


The United Fruit Company has just 
issued a 36-page pictorial report of its 
program for making good farmers in 
Central America. The Story of the 
Escuela Agricola Panamericana (Pan 
American School of Agriculture) gives 
a vivid picture of the company’s 10- 
year old project in Honduras, where it 
founded and finances the school project 
which gives practical agricultural train- 
ing to small farmers, 
* * * 


The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education (State Teachers 
College, Oneonta, New York) has 
brought out a 109-page guide for col- 
leges and universities: Public Relations 
for Teacher Education which is avail- 
able at $1.00 per copy. PRSA member 
Marvin M. Black, Director of Public 
Relations, University of Mississippi, took 
part in preparation of the guide which 
“is designed to serve teachers colleges 
and colleges of education in establish- 
ing and improving programs of planned 
public relations so that the profession 
of teaching may be correctly and ade- 
quately interpreted to the public.” 
* * * 


The American Economic Foundation 
(295 Madison Avenue, New York 17) 
has announced three new publications 
for use in its 1951 employee commuti- 
cations seminars: How To Explain The 
Economic Facts Of His Life To Your 
Worker; Management's Missing Link; 
and Lower Costs Through Human 
Engineering. PRSA member Joseph E- 
Canning, Director of Business Relations, 
indicates that copies are available. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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planned 
rofession 


and ade- 


W. saw an editorial in the 
paper of a neighboring Texas city 
the other day. It was one of those 
litle “human interest” squibs that 
have a humorous twist—except this 
one wasn’t funny to us, or any other 
hotel. 


It seems that a well-known citi- 
zen of Ye Editor’s Home Town had 
stayed overnight in a Houston hotel 
(not ours, it happens) and because 
he was just over for the night, he had 
put his clean shirt, pajamas and toilet 
articles in his wife’s overnight bag. 


Since he had only that small 
bag in his hand, the room clerk in 
the hotel asked: “Is that all your lug- 
gage?” The bellman commented: 
"Traveling kinda light, aren’t you 
sir?” The visitor, as he related his 
experience to Ye Editor, felt pretty 
self-conscious about the whole thing, 
as though folks were wondering if 
he were “a good credit risk”. But he 
laughed off the matter in discussing 
it later with the hotel manager. 


Now, of course, that isn’t much 
of a story; it may or may not have 


WRITE THE SHAMROCK, HOUSTON, FOR DETAILS OF THE ALL- 
INCLUSIVE SUMMER VACATION PLAN, IN EFFECT FROM JULY 1 


Short Story 


happened to you. But .the yarn 
smacked us right between the eyes, 
because it is talking straight to every 
hotelman about something that is 
familiar to every businessman—the 
matter of customer credit. 


WK 


And we got to thinking that we, 
as hotel operators, have probably not 
taken the time or trouble to state the 
case of our credit policies. It ought 
to be done, and we're going to do it. 


Perhaps no type of service insti- 
tution has as liberal an arrangement 
for extending personal credit to its 
patrons as the American hotel. Take 
your own case: 


You check into your hotel. You 
occupy your room without any kind 
of down payment. You eat, if you 
choose, in your room or in the hotel 
restaurants on credit. You use the 
phone, local and long distance, and 
you send telegrams—on credit. You 
order sundries from the hotel phar- 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF 


THROUGH SEPTEMBER 3 


May, 1951 


macy; you read the newspaper, listen 
to the radio and maybe watch televi- 
sion; you have your clothes cleaned 
and pressed and your laundry done 
—on credit. You even draw cash 
from the hotel to meet your needs 
during your stay—and on credit ex- 
tended by the hotel. 


Yes, your hotel is your banker 
and creditor until you check out, or, 
in the case of longer visits, until 
you receive your first week’s bill. And 
once you've registered, getting credit 
is as simple as that. 


No other transient service—boat, 
bus, airline or train—offers such a 
convenient and liberal policy of car- 
ing for the credit needs of its guests 
and patrons. 


But this singularly liberal policy 
is not difficult to understand, because 
the hotel business is—first and last 
—a personal service business. We 
are your host; you are our guest; 
and you don't have to look behind 
that simple statement for the hotel’s 
meaning of C.O.D. Because it simply 
means “Collect on Departure”. 


| Shamrock 


Houston 
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POSTINGS 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted at 
least 30 days before they are submitted to 
the Board of Directors or to the Executive 
Committee for approval. Members desiring 
to comment on the following applicants 
should write the Eligibility Committee, 
Public Relations Society of America, Inc., 
525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Active Membership 


Robert L. Barbour, Managing Partner, Bar- 
bour & Hammesfahr, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. Sponsors: G. Edward Pendray 
and James P. Selvage. 


James J. Dorais, Associate Manager, Cam- 
paigns, Inc., De Young Bldg., 690 Market 
St., San Francisco, Calif. Sponsors: Clem 
Whitaker and Leone Baxter. 


Mark Egan, Director of Advertising and 
Sales Promotion, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
195 Belgrove Dr., Kearny, N. J. Sponsors: 
Albert W. Bates and R. T. Nimmons. 


Norman Gallman, Director of Publications 
and Public Relations, N. Y. State Dept. of 
Taxation and Finance, State Office Build- 
ing, Albany, N. Y. Sponsors: Foster Potter 
and J. Carroll Bateman. 


Jesse Gordon, Jesse Gordon & Associates, 
1819 Broadway, New York City. Sponsors: 
John P. Broderick and Joseph E. Boyle. 


Walter F. Merkel, Vice President, Gartley 
& Associates, Inc., 68 William St., New 
York City. Sponsors: Richard A. Strickland 
and Weston Smith. 


KENNETH R. REEVES 
370712 So. San Pedro St. 


Los Angeles 11, California 
(ADams 6632) 


ADVERTISING AND 
INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Arthur B. St. Pierre, Public Relations Di- 
rector, Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, 
Mich. Sponsors: Gordon D. Hulme and 
William G. Haworth. 


Associate Membership 


Franklin Greene, Account Executive, Elser 
and Cothran, 521 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sponsors: Maximilian Elser, Jr., and 
Ben J. Cothran. 


Donald P. Howe, Public Relations Director, 
Homestake Mining Co., Lead, S. D. Spon- 
sors: Nelson W. Aldrich and Will W. Bow- 
man. 


Louis F. Laun, Ass’t to President, Bates 
Manufacturing Co., P. O. Box 259, Lewis. 
ton, Maine. Sponsors: Burns W. Lee and 
Ned Wiener. 


David Skylar, Ass’t Director of Public Re. 
lations, The Griswold-Eshleman Co., 14)9 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio, § n. 
sors: Edmond C. Powers and William ¢ 
Werner. 


Associate to Active Membership 


Goodrich Lowry, Vice President, North. 
western National Bank of Minneapolis 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


EDITOR’S DESK 
(Continued from page 26) 


Welcome to the B & O is the title of a 
24-page booklet, published by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad as a fact- 
full information book for new employ- 
ees. It covers pay to pensions to PR in 
cartoon and text treatment. 


* * * 


Stewart Harral, PRSA member who is 
president of the American College Pub- 
lic Relations Association this year, has 
written a pamphlet Pointers on Profit- 
able Publicity for the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Harral is direc- 
tor of public relations at the University 
of Oklahoma. 


* * * 


Ohio State University’s Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research is establishing a model 
personnel administration and labor re- 
lations library. In this connection Re- 
search Monograph No. 62, Sources of 
Information on Personnel Management 
and Labor Relations is a valuable listing 
of publications in the field which PR 
people may wish to have for reference. 


* * * 


The Associated Press has published a 16- 
page booklet, The AP Writing Hand- 
book, by Dr. Rudolf Flesch. It is a sum- 
mation of the readability campaign 
which the AP conducted in 1948-1950, 
with Dr. Flesch as consultant. While, as 
Executive Editor Alan J. Gould points 
out, the AP copy desk requires more 
speed and brevity than most, it is a mat- 
ter of degree and not essentials. The 
booklet’s contents are generally appli- 
cable. Copies in reasonable numbers are 
available: Victor Hackler, General Ex- 
ecutive, AP, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 


Railroad passengers make a receptive 
audience for your PR story if you key 
your material to the natural interest of 
the passenger in what he views from 
his train window, Dudley, Anderson & 
Yutzy, New York public relations firm, 
has reported from experience with two 
recent booklets. One prepared for the 
Corn Industries Research Foundation 
found a ready audience in Corn Belt 
trains—Wabash, Rock Island, the Mil- 
waukee Roads, The Chicago and North- 
western and the Santa Fe. The second 
publication Textile Trek, distributed to 
Southern Railway passengers, tells an 
abbreviated story of the textile industry 
keyed to scores of towns through which 
Southern trains pass. 


* * * 


In the belief that during the present 
emergency most people agree that some- 
thing should be done to stabilize our 
economy if inflationary measures are to 
be halted, the American Meat Institute 
has joined with other packing industry 
groups to present its case to Economic 
Stabilization Administration _ officials. 
The meat industry statement is brought 
out in a booklet Statement to ESA Of- 
ficials and Others, refledtting the preva- 
lent opinion of the majority of farm, 
livestock and other meat industry groups 
who believe that the real causes of in- 
flation should be dealt with fundamer- 
tally, rather than attempting to deal 
with the symptoms. Copies are available 
from Norman Draper, Director of De- 
partment of Public Relations, American 
Meat Institute, Chicago 5. 


STAFFING A NEW 
PROGRAM? 
Use the JOURNAL’s classified sec- 
tion on page 32 for personnel 
requirements. 
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the Price Meat 


In addition to general inflation all along the 


line, one reason why meat prices have advanced, 
like others, is that supplies have not increased 
as fast or as much as the amount of money 
millions of wage earners now have to spend. 
They all want more meat... much more. 


The common-sense remedy for prices is 
stabilized consumer income and an expanded 
production of meat, which already is on the 
way. People should have all the meat they 
want at prices as low as production costs per- 
mit. But to get more meat, livestock production 
must be encouraged. This is not an overnight 
job. Nature requires time to grow meat ani- 
mals to marketable size. 


Then, too, farmers and ranchers say livestock 
production will be discouraged by continuance 


sense 


of man-made regulations designed to set aside 
the law of supply and demand. Nobody ever 
has been able successfully to repeal that law 
in a free country. 


Government price and rationing controls, 
no matter how well meant or how efficiently 
administered, are no guarantee for the future 
in the fight against inflation. In fact, Washington 
stabilization officials have said controls must 
be temporary; that we should be rid of them 
as quickly as possible. Every control leads to 
more. OPA experience proves that the result 
is the chaos of black markets run by chiselers 
and hoodlums. That means less and less meat 
in legitimate channels of trade at a time when 
we may need it most for our armed forces and 
civilians as well. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Members throughout the U.S. 


Headquarters, Chicago 
May, 1951 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Listings in Professional Directory are limited to PRSA members. 


BURNS W. LEE ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations Counsellors 


Serving Eastern Industry in the 
Far West 


635 So. Kenmore Ave., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


DUnkirk 7-3265 


INSIDE CANADA, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, LTD. 
A nation-wide public relations Organ- 
ization with offices and representa- 
tives in all principal Canadian cities 
EXECUTIVES AND STAFF— 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH SPEAKING 


1222 University St., MONTREAL 2, Que. 
P. O. Box 297, TORONTO, Ont. 


3051 Proctor Avenue, 
Hollyburn, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


ORPORATE 
NTELLIGENCE 


20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-5551 


DOREMUS & COMPANY 


Advertising 
Public Relations 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


OPINION RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Opinion Research Surveys on: 
* Employee, Community 
and Public Relations 
* Market, Merchandising 
and Style Problems 


Public Opinion Index for Industry 


Princeton, N. J. Phone 3600 


People 
(Continued from page 23) 

public relations activities of the corpora- 
tion, including financial and stockholder 
relations, publications and advertising 
He was formerly Assistant to the Chair. 
man of the Board, Lion Oil Company, 
El Dorado, Arkansas. 


Marion (Jack) Law, Jr. @ has joined the 
New York office of Colman, Prentis & 
Varley, British advertising agency, as 
director of public relations for U, §. 
operations. He was formerly director of 
the public relations department of 
Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather. 


CASSIDY & RENNEISEN 


Public Relations Counselors 
GENERAL PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTICE 
IN KENTUCKY 
1218 HEYBURN BUILDING 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


RAYMOND C. MAYER ASSOCIATES 
INDUSTRIAL & TRADE ASSOCIATION 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
Est. 1915 Circle 7-3649 


GOULD, BLIEDEN & MANLEY 


Public Relations Counsel 


LOUISIANA + MISSISSIPPI + TEXAS 
BATON ROUGE, LA. PHONE: 2-1126 


HAROLD FRIEDMAN & ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations Consultants 
National as well as specialized 
New Jersey Programs 
60 PARK PLACE 
NEWARK 2, N. J. MARKET 3-3950 


For assignments in the midwest, 
spot coverage or long range. For 
press interviews, trade shows, 
picture-story case histories, 
community relations, house 
organs, other p.r. functions. 


HARSHE ASSOCIATES 


8S. Dearborn, Chicago FR. 2-5100 
M. B. Rotman, Pres. 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42p ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


PAUL G. WEAVER 
Public Relations Consultant 


Services available for represen- 
tation in the Pacific Northwest. 
1005 SECURITIES BUILDING 
SEATTLE 1, WASH. SENECA 6723 


SHELDON MORSE HUTCHINS & EASTON Inc. 


General Public Relations and Publicity 
Technical staff to handle technical subjects 


Serve Companies and Associations 
Assistance to Advertising Agencies 


Established 1931 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17—LE 2-2358 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 
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industrial editors told to keep 


magazines lively 


Oklahoma short course urges better content 


HE SAME CIRCULATION BUILDERS that 

apply to general magazines apply to 
company publications, Otto M. Forkert, 
Chicago graphic arts consultant, told 
industrial editors enrolled. in the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College short course, 
Stillwater, Okla., in mid-March. 

The fifth annual short course for in- 
dustrial editors, sponsored by the col- 
lege’s journalism department (Clement 
E, Trout, head of the school’s depart- 
ment of technical journalism, was the 
PRSA member who developed the 
course) and the Society of Associated 
Industrial Editors, attracted editors from 
16 states. Thirty-nine editors and seven 
college students enrolled in the five and 
one-half day course covering editorial 
and production problems of company 
magazines. 

Forkert, in charge of production ses- 
sions, suggested industrial editors study 


popular magazines for layout and typo- 
graphical ideas. In laboratory and by 
personal conference Forkert criticized 
all magazines represented at the course. 

To gain and hold readers, he sug- 
gested editors give additional consider- 
ation to their magazine’s cover; table 
of contents; placement of contents; lay- 
outs; heads, blurbs, and subheads; text 
type and column treatment; illustra- 
tions, captions, and boxes; press work; 
editorial content; and readability. 

Balance of facing pages and variety 
of layouts keep the magazine lively and 
carry the reader from one article to the 
next, he said. Appropriate use of blurbs 
and subheads draws the reader into the 
story. He criticized many of the maga- 
zines for not using subheads to break 
up solid pages of type, lack of or poor 
table of contents, and improper identi- 
fication of cover photo. 


Clement E. Trout 


Don’t ape the content of other media 
competing for your reader's time was 
the advice offered by Merritt E. Whit- 
mer, leader of the editorial study. 
Whitmer, editor of Swift & Co, publica- 
tions, Chicago, pointed out that indus- 
trial editors serve a special audience 
and should give it special information. 

“The purpose of a company magazine 
is primarily educational,” he said. “It 
should emphasize job security, employee 
benefits, progress and free enter- 
prise.” @ @ 


Charles Scribner's Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


An eachange of letlers — 


March 21, 1951 


Mr. Robert L. Bliss 

Executive Vice President 

Public Relations Society of America 
525 Lexington Avenue 


March 23, 1951 


We would like to enter a formal 
protest against what we consider distaste- 
ful and unethical advertising appearing 
currently over your name in publications 
announcing the availability of one of your 
new book offerings, The Build-Up Boys. 

In your advertising copy you refer 
to public relations as a "racket." Such 
irresponsible use of terms is unfortunate 
— the more so when it comes from a 
publisher of standing. It is promotion 
that tears down, without regard for the 
accomplishments and contributions of a 
profession. 

Your advertisement does not pose a 
question, "Is public relations a racket?" 
— nor does it say that the book is one 
man's opinion that it is. It is unquali- 
fied, bald. It generically refers to 
"the public relations racket." 

Complaints and letters of resentment 
coming to this office from members of the 
Society across the country compel us to 
make vigorous protest. The matter has 
been referred to the Society's Executive 
Committee for study and action. 

We regret that it becomes neccessary 
to write you in this manner. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT L. BLISS 


Executive Vice President 
Public Relations Society of America 
New York, N. Y. 


New York 17, N. Y 


Dear Mr. Bliss: 


We regret that some members of the 
Public Relations Society of America have 
taken exception to our use of the term 
"racket" in the advertising of our novel 
about Public Relations entitled The 
Build-Up Boys. 

The book is, of course, fictional and 
makes no pretense of being an account 
of conditions in your business as they 
actually exist; nor does our advertising 
attempt to convey that impression. It 
is, however, understandable that some of 
your members might feel that the word 
"racket" — which we intended as a 
colloquialism — has unpleasant connota- 
tions. We will therefore discontinue its 
use in our future advertising of The 
Build-Up Boys. 

Yours very truly, 


JULIEN DEDMAN 
Advertising Manager 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
New York, N. Y. 


May, 1951 
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THE HOPPER 


Taft campaign comments 

I have before me the letter appear- 
ing in your March issue over the sig- 
nature of Ben E. Tate, commenting on 
my article on The Ohio Voters pub- 
lished in the January PuBLic RELATIONS 
JOURNAL. 

Despite the implications of the head- 
line, for which I was not responsible, 
the article did not claim that The Ohio 
Voters alone was responsible for Senator 
Taft's re-election—only that this organ- 
ization helped to make the Taft margin 
“the impressive one which has attracted 
attention across the nation.” 

The article was never intended to be 
a complete report on the total Taft cam- 
paign organization, It was presented 
only as a case study of a group of busi- 
ness and professional people who, of 
their own initiative, decided to organize 
and do a job in the campaign—over the 
objection, as my article pointed out, of 
some political leaders “who wanted 
nothing done... which was not com- 
pletely under their control and in the 
name of the party.” 

That Mr. Tate, in charge of fund- 
raising for the campaign, did a tre- 
mendous job is obvious, His story also 
would be interesting reading. 

Harowp K, SCHELLENGER 


Public Relations Counsel 
Columbus, Ohio 


Australian-American cooperation 

Dictated by a keen desire to forge a 
stronger link in the chain of international 
public relations, I wrote, towards the 
end of 1950, as the then only Australian 
citizen in the PRSA to my fellow mem- 
bers throughout the U.S.A. 

In December the postman began de- 
livering a trickle of letters bearing U.S.A. 
and foreign stamps. Came January and 
the trickle had developed into flood-like 
proportions—no fewer than 147 ac- 
knowledgments written from members 
in 23 States, Canada, Hawaii, Egypt, 
Korea and Denmark had been received. 

Some were just a courteous few lines. 
The majority however, long and inter- 
esting letters containing many pertinent 
observations on current affairs. Nearly 
all of them emphasized the desirability 
of perpetuating the close Australian- 
American relations which were estab- 
ished by two world wars. 
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A sporting proposition put to me was 
a bet by one Washington member that I 
would not get 25% replies. “Is this too 
dim a view of my colleagues?” he asked. 

This letter should answer that ques- 
tion. 

Arising out of the letters I received I 
have had the pleasure in recent weeks of 
meeting and discussing ideas with sev- 
eral friends, or associates of members 
who have been visiting Australia. In ad- 
dition with a number of others there has 
been an exchange of information of mu- 
tual advantage. 

My Australian clients have also bene- 
fited from this amazing demonstration 
of co-operation by my American col- 
leagues in the Society. 

That so many have advised that my 
name has been put on their active file 
for future reference indicates the ac- 
knowledgments were not just a polite 
dismissal of what might have been inter- 
preted as a business-getting idea, for this 
was not the purpose of my original letter. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, may I per- 
haps add that the foregoing remarks pro- 
vides an effective answer to the few who 
might still wonder “What does the PRSA 
mean to me?” 

ASHER A, JOEL 


Public Relations Consultant 
Sydney, New South Wales 
Australia 


Positions Wanted 


PUBLIC AND SALES RELATIONS 
—EXPERT— 

¢ Six years direct selling experience. 

¢ Five years executive management exp. 

¢ Four years college-speech-english major. 

¢ LaSalle Extension University — Modern 
Salesmanship and Business Management. 

I. C. S. Advertising. 

¢ Capable inspirational speaker. 

© Capable teacher and leader of men. 

¢ Age 38, married—one child. 

* Self starter type—capable of directing or- 
ganization. 

¢ Background—Extensive in sales, organiza- 
tion and promotion. 

¢ Desire contact with company doing pub- 
lic and sales relations work, or assistant 
to president or vice president as public 
relations assistant. 

¢ Available July 1, 1951. 

¢ Salary—open. 

¢ Prefer western U. S. but will consider any 
proposition. 

James J. Wilson 
1323 Custer Ave., Billings, Mont. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Seeks interesting position with chance for 
advancement. New York City. 7 years diver- 
sified experience: purchasing, fund raising, 
dietitician’s offices. Rapid steno and typing. 
Dependable, methodical working habits. 
Age 26. Box A-5. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" 60c per line, 5-ling 
minimum; “Help Wanted" $1.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance, 


Positions Wanted 


LOOKING FOR ME? You can have seven 
years experience in daily editorial field, 
three years all phases industrial relations, 
Seeking job as PR director medium-size 
department, or assistant in major PR organi- 
zation. Box L-5. 


I'M READY TO TRAIN for a serious pub- 
lic relations career. Have a B.S.; experience 
in newspaper and publicity. Veteran. Res. 
umé. Box S-5. 


DEAD END KID 
PR Director, heavy manufacturing, reluc- 
tantly recognizes dead end for competent 
and ambitious girl Friday owing to nature 
of business. Heavy on Suggestion Plan Ad- 
ministration, also retail experience. West 
—Southwest preferred. Box M-5. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSISTANT 


Experienced in intangible field; former staff 
member of small town daily newspaper as 
reporter, copyreader and editorial writer; 
member Sigma Delta Chi; degree from U. of 
Missouri School of Journalism plus legal 
background; Veteran; 29. Seeks challenging 
opportunity in PR. Box E-5. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS TRAINEE 
School of Journalism, U. of Missouri. B.S., 
Public Relations, Boston U. Varied experi- 
ence in sales, research, and advertising. 
Veteran, single. Box G-5. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS TRAINEE-2 years 
devoted to free lance writing. Background 
in merchandising, teaching and theatre. 
M.A., Univ. North Carolina. 27. No reserve 
status. NYC resident. Box D-5. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


14 yrs.’ experience, industrial layouts, news, 
ge relations. Can organize photographic 

ept. & supply working equipment. No ob- 
jection to travel. $6,500. Box J-5. 


Index to Advertisers 


American Meat Institute 


Appleton, Parsons & 
Marsak Films 23 
National Cotton 


Pitney-Bowes Company... 


Public Relations 


Kenneth R. Reeves. 28 
Shamrock Hotel 27 
PRSA Professional 30 
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MEMBERSHIP 
CANDIDATES 
1 | SPONSORS 
| 
CHAPTER 
| NATIONAL 
IV PRSA 
| 
ORGANIZATION 
NEW 
MEMBERS 


APPLICANT 


APPLICATION 


CHAPTER MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


CHAPTER BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


PRSA ELIGIBILITY COMMITTEE 
Posts Name in Public Relations JOURNAL 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
NATIONAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


| 


MEMBER... IS WELCOMED 


Candidates in a chapter area eligible 
for election as Active or Associate Mem- 
bers complete the 4-page application 
form. ALL INFORMATION REQUESTED 
ON FORM MUST BE SUPPLIED. 


Two Active Members, as sponsors, sign 
candidate’s application form. (Each 
member-sponsor may also write a letter of 
recommendation if it is desired to stress 
certain aspects of candidate’s experi- 
ence. The letter is not required, however.) 


Chapter Membership Committee investi- 
gates and considers the application and 
turns it over to Chapter Board with rec- 
ommendations for action. When it is 
approved by that Board, the application 
is forwarded tc the national headquar- 
ters office for action by the PRSA 
Eligibility Committee. 


When Eligibility Committee approves ap- 
plication, applicant's name is posted to 
the general membership by publication 
in PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL. Thirty 
days following initial posting, majority 
vote of Executive Committee elects ap- 
plicant as Active or Associate Member. 


New Active or Associate Members are 
notified of election by national head- 
quarters. They are welcomed by the 
Chapter President, and introduced to 
the Chapter membership at first meeting 
following notification of election. 


Francis Press 


Charles 


Applicants not resident in chapter areas may submit application direct to 


national headquarters, Public Relations Society of America, 525 Lexington 


Ave., New York 17, omitting Step Ill, when Steps | & Il have been completed. 
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Photo Courtesy U. S. Marine Corps 


You're G. |. Joe. You're flat on your belly atop the crest of a ridge. It's almost H- 
hour. You're waiting for the signal. 


Look at yourself in the dim light. Cotton battle trousers and jacket, cotton under- 
shirt and shorts, cotton leggings, cotton canteen cover and ammo pouches, canvas 
haversack, cotton shelter half, first aid kit, even cotton plastic helmet liner. 


Cotton, cotton, cotton . . . cotton cellulose in your ammo . . . a cotton sheath on 
that short shovel they call an entrenching tool . . . cotton all set to go over the top. 


The average American male civilian consumes about 20 pounds of cotton a year, 
but when he dons a uniform he needs nearly ten times as much. In today’s modern 
armed forces there are more than 11,000 uses for cotton ... the fiber that ts essen- 
tial to war and defense. 


These are facts we want the country's leading PR men to know about the country's 


leading fiber. 
—NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


EVERY U. S. Fighting Man Uses Cotton EVERY DAY 
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